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Just a Word About 


‘Those New Readers 


You've been looking for. You remember you 





wanted something fresh—tresh but not faddish, 
you said. Well, here they are. Rather, here 
they come. ‘The Primer and First Reader have 
just arrived; the Second is coming on just 
behind and the Third, Fourth and Fifth will 
follow at a brisk pace. Ask us to-day on a 


post card to tell you about 


The Child’s World 


especially about that “exquisitely charming primer” 





(The quotation is from an enthusiastic letter that has just 


come from a distinguished educator. ) 


Ua 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


(Entered at the Post Office at Richmond, Va., as Second-Class Matter ) 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS—1917 





University of Virginia Summer School 


JUNE 19 TO AUGUST 2, 1917 


Courses for College Credit, Courses for College Entrance, Courses for Certificate 

Credit, for High School Teachers, Courses leading to Summer School Professional certi- 
ficates, Advanced Grade, Grammar Gr ade, and Primary Grade. Review Courses for State 
Examinations for First and Second Grade Certificates. 
Also certificates for Supervisors of Music, Drawing, Manual Tfaining, Domestic Science 
and Agriculture. 
Several hundred different courses in the following subjects: Agriculture, Astronomy, 
Biology, Field Botany, Chemistry, Domestic Economy, Drawing, Education, English, 
French, Games, Geography, German, Greek, History, Hygiene and Sanitation, Latin, Library 
Methods, Manual Training, Mathematics, School Music, Philosophy, Physical Training, 
Physics, Psychology, Story Telling, Writing. Special courses in Drawing, School Music, 
School Gardening, Spanish, Aesthetic Gymnastics, Playgrounds and Recreation, Manual 
lraining, Kindergarten and Observation Classes, Library Methods, Scout Masters’ Course. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


A Special Course for High School Graduates applying for certificates. 

A Special Course for Girls’ Demonstration Agents. 

A Special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, 
in Voice, one in Organ, one in Piano and Violin. 

A Special Kindergarten with Observation Classes. 

A complete Vacation School, with all the primary, grammar and high school grades, 
with provision for directed observation in all grades throughout the term. 

Special Courses for Scout Masters, in Library Methods, Commercial Subjects, includ- 
ing stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, accounting, finance and banking. 

Special Courses in International Law and South American Relations. 

Musical Festival, Pageant, Fourth of July Celebration, Rural Life Conference, Cheap Ex- 
cursion rates to Washington, Luray Caverns and the Grottoes, Old Point Comfort, Monti- 
cello and Natural Bridge. 

Lyceum Course of high class Musical and Educational attractions. 


Separate and Special School for Teachers Preparing for State Examinations 


This school will be held in Midway School building, in Charlottesville, for four weeks, 
beginning June 18th, and will consist of special drill classes in all of the subjects required 
for second and first grade certificates. Session will be held from 8 A. M. to 1 P. M.,, 
with provision for observation work of regular classes being conducted in the building. 

The afternoons and evenings will be free for special work and the general features at 
the University. Reasonable boarding accommodations can be obtained in Charlottesville 
convenient to Midway School. 


EXPENSES TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


two 





TE i clot Aaa A making el ois ck Ane See ewe Oe Free 
Registration £66—SIK. WEEKS. <.66 csc cicis cs ccc se nese ccsens $ 1.50—four weeks—$1.00 
Room rent in Dormitories, six weeks, 2inroom............ 4.00 each 
Board University Dining Hall, 46 days.................... 23.00 
$28.50 


Board and room in private families can be secured for from $4.50 to $6.50 per week, 
the average being about $5.00 per week. 

Reduced rates on all railroads. 

The University of Virginia Summer School ranks in size, faculty and courses offered, 
with the few largest and best in the United States, and last year attracted 1,389 registered 
students from twenty-five States, besides several hundred visitors. It offers opportunities 
unexcelled in the South and should make a strong appeal to Virginia teachers seeking 
broader scholarship and training and wider social advantages. 


CHARLES G. MAPHIS 


For detailed announcement, address 
Director of Summer School, University, Virginia 
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' RADFORD SUMMER NORMAL : 
. 
4 ' 
. 
° ()ffers the following courses: Review Courses in preparation for the examination for ' 
Fy First and Second Grade Certificate. Courses for the renewal or extension of certificates. i 
( S¢ ir those wishing to prepare for examination to teach high school subjects in ‘ 
, high schools. Canning Club and Rural Demonstration Courses. Academic Courses. Regu- ' 
Nor 1 School Courses with credit toward diploma or certificate, and the Summer i 
School Professional Courses. ¢ 
. . . ' 
| Splendid Lyceum Courses; seven-day Chautauqua; a great number of special lectures ¢ 
on all phases of educational work. ! 
] Radford is in the Upland Region of Virginia, more than 1,800 feet above the sea level. ! 
é Easily accessible by railroad from all parts of the State. Fine scenery; delightful climate; 
health conditions ideal; large, shady grounds; tennis and other outdoor games and recrea- 
tions: large Gymnasiutn; swimming pool in Administration Building; strong faculty; excel- 
‘ lent library; reading room well supplied with newspapers and current literature; and ' 
bundant equipment for instruction in sciences. 
; First Term of the Summer Quarter opens June 11th and closes July 2cth. Second 
Term opens July 23rd and closes August 30th. All the courses offered in the First Term 
‘ are offered in the Second with the exception of the Review Courses for the State examination 
for First and Second Grade Certificate. Full credit toward certificate or graduation given 
for all work. Summer School work counts toward graduation or certificate the same as 
work done any other time. 
‘ Catalogue and Booklet of Views sent on request. 
JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President 
' East Radford, Virginia 
‘ 
“—- “= . . “<< . . + 
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Summer Session for Men ! 
THE 


College of William and Mary 


DUBLIN, VIRGINIA 
June 19 to August 16 ‘ 


Eight Weeks of College and Normal Work 














A real college with a college faculty. , 
Work planned for men teachers. P 
No tuition to teachers. 


Expenses low but conditions pleasant. 

Special courses for high school graduates to 
secure teacher’s certificates, six weeks. 4 

Cool, delightful situation in Pulaski moun- 4 
tains. 

All work counts toward a William and Mary 
teacher’s diploma. 

Write for catalogue and particulars. 

JAMES S. WILSON, Director. 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Director’s Office. 











“In tne Heart of the Beautiful and 
Healthful Shenandoah Valley.” 


State Normal School 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


SUMMER SESSION 


First Term: June 11-July 20. 
Second Term: July 23-August 30. 


Courses offered in all subjects for: 
Summer School Professional Certificate 
Primary Grades. 
Summer School Professional Certificate - 
Grammar Grades. 
First and Second Grade Certificate. 
First Grade High School Certificate. 
A large array of courses, in addition to the 
required subjects for certificates, is offered. 
Full credit given for work completed during 
the summer toward the regular diplomas and 
certificates of the Normal School. 


location for Summer Work 
Reduced railway fares 
Catalog will be sent upon request. 


For further information concerning 
Summer School, address 


JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 
Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Unsurpassed 
Expenses the lowest. 


the 
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‘ABINGDON STATE FREDERICKSBURG 

j 7 

é 

‘ 

.S SUMMER SCHOOL 

' 

‘ sane 

——— === 

‘ 

Opens June 20, Closes July 20, 1917 June 12th-July 18th, 1917 

' = — —— — = = = ————— — = 

’ fhe State Summer Normal for Southwest Virginia will Course covering First Grade Subjects. 

conducted the coming summer at Abingdon, Virginia, in ” - , ? 

on Washington College. This famous College, consisting F Course for the Summer School Professional 

ne eae ao aia dink ches masahaee oF Oe ae — Certificate Primary Grade and Grammar 
1 and lodging in the building will be $17.00 for the en- Grade. 

é session. Two girls will occupy one room. 

' rhe campus consists of ten acres of beautiful lawn, girded Buildings and equipment of the State Normal ? 
a pen Mgrine pce ll gg gece School at the disposal of the Summer School 
ennis co 8s, t ore a He oppo } oO ) doo 

rcise A natural grove of pine, oak, cedar, holly, dog- students. 
i and maple enhances the beauty, and is both a charm { 
| a comfort to the College. Faculty of trained experts. 
The State Board of Health has lately declared Abingdon ” a ; 
» the most healthful town in Virginia. Altitude, £2,200 Healthful location. Beautiful grove. 
Days and nights are delightfully cool, even in July. 7 : ; 
Abingdon is noted for culture and refinement. The Cost of room and board has not been in- 
‘ormal will be one large happy household. Teachers and creased. 
pupils will be under one roof and will be thrown together { 
ly socially. . 
‘ Catalogue now ready. 
For general information write to the Conductor; for mat- , , 
of loeal concern write to the Local Manager. : 
. . ) 
F. B. FITZPATRICK, Bristol, Va., Conductor E. H. RUSSELL, Director 
R. T. STEPHENSON, Abingdon Va., Local Mgr. Fredericksburg, Va. 
4 
Goereome ” iit veo ” sine aw a 
+ ° oo OPO -O--O +-- o-=-0 -°- ° o-—-e 
, 
| + State § Normal and School of 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA Elementary Methods 
. j FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 
Thirteenth Annual Session 
SESSION — JUNE II To JuLy 20, 1917 
June 20—July 18 J J : 
COURSES OFFERED § 
‘ ean Courses leading to Summer School { 
ae ee ; a : rofessional Certificate for primary or grammar 
Professionally trained instructors. grades — eighteen weeks, three summers 
Free tuition to Virginia teachers. we leading to First and Second Grade Cer- 
7 ificates. 4 
; All high school graduates are required to take 
Registration fee of $1.00. a six-weeks’ professional course before poncletanr P 
B : bl their certificates; graduates of accredited high 
oard at reasonable rates. schools will be admitted to either of the profes- ¢ 
{ sional courses, and the work credited towards a 
Delightful climate. Summer School Professional Certificate. Those ? 
who are egy ange of an accredited high school 
j : e- , e are required to have a First Grade Certificate be- ? 
Attend this school and you will have an op fore they are eligible for entrance to the profes- 
portunity of spending your week-ends at the most oust courses. 
famous summer resorts in the country. Expense: 
eg Sepa pag tee les, OT ORE Oe EET OT Ee 150 ¢ 
For detailed information, write Board, Furnished Room and Laundry...... 24.00 
’ ————— > 
$25.50 { 
For catalogue, which will be issued in Ma 
James Hurst, Conductor oP y 3 
Norfolk, Va. > 
’ J. L. JARMAN, Conductor. 
7 
a -o- ~ + -@-<-O--> oe -@- - + 
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; Th risti 
e Christiansburg tate Summer School 
« 
: STATE SUMMER NORMAL ; : the st. Paul N. and I. School | 
( Up in the Mountains Lawrenceville, Va. —————— 
\ State Summer School is conducted each 
year during the month of July under the SIXTH SESSION 
auspices of the Department of Public Instruc- , 
tion It offers exceptional advantages to June 20th - July 17th 
teachers who are preparing for examination. 
; The State uniform examination is held at the 
‘lose O l ; Nor al A oO Iecte -OTDPS of 4 > 
=. Fe et ee ee State Examinations, July 18, 19, 20 
instructors is employed, and rates for board 
and tuition are very reasonable. 
, If you are planning to attend a Summer } P bl L 
} School this year, let us recommend that you rofita e ectures 
go to Christiansburg. It is noted for its fine Pleasing Rooms 
climate, excellent location, strong faculty. 
The surroundings are pleasant — an ideal place Experienced Faculty 
for study. 
For further information address 
FOR SPECIAL BULLETIN, ADDRESS 
E. A. LONG, Conductor 
Christiansburg Summer School Rev. James S. Russell 
7 
Cambria, Virginia Conductor 
~ ~ ~ . ~~ - © .o 2. - * 





“+ 


THE 


Manassas Summer School 


June 20 to July 19, 1917 


The session is conducted under the general 
management of the State Board of Education 
and under the supervision of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


Opportunities offered for work for first, sec- 
ond and third grade certificates. Special 
courses in Domestic Art, Domestic Science, 
Manual Training, Chair-caning and Mattress- 
making. 


State Examinations July 17, 18, 19, 
$16.00. 


Board and for the session, 


Registration fee, $1.00. 


room 


For further information, write 


FRED D. MORTON, Conductor, 
Manassas Industrial School, 
Manassas, Va. 





++ 


4 


+ 
a 
4 


State Summer Normal 








Booker T. Washington Industrial Institute 


Rocky Mount, Virginia 
From June 20th to July 17th 


SECOND SESSION 


Faculty Strong Location Beautifu! 
Registration Fee $1.00 


Board Reasonable 





Examinations for first and lower 
grade certificates 





For further information, write to 


W. F. GRASTY, Conductor, Danville, Va. 


CHAS. A. BOND, Local Manager 
Rocky Mount, Va. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA } ; Summer Courses for Teachers ; 
+ 
' The University of Chicago 
| SUMMER SCHOOL ee 
; Courses for Elementary School Teachers } 
é Courses for Secondary School Teachers 
j Term: July Sth to August 18th Courses for Superintendents and Supervisors ; 
é Courses for Normal School Teachers 
i Courses for College Teachers of Education 4 
> A variety of courses in the following subjects Some of these courses are advanced courses leading to graduate degrees; 
' ding to undergraduate and graduate degrees: some are elementary courses leading to certificates or Bachelor's 
é nthropology, Bacteriology, Botany, Business Law, degrees. General courses in Education (History, Administration, Educ. 
' emistry, Drawing, Economics, Education, Eng- Psychology and Methods.) Special courses in History, Home Econom- 4 
‘ Finance and Commerce, Geography, German, $ ics, Household Art, Latin, Modern Languages, English, Mathematics, 
' story, Italian, Latin, Mathematics, Music, Phil- Physics, Geography, School Science, Kindergarten, Manual Training, 
+ »phy, Physical Education, Physics, Political and the Arts. Registration in the School of Education admits to 
' ence, Psychology, Sociology, Spanish, Zoology. 4 University courses in all departments. 
° Systematic group of courses for Elementary . {ist Term June 18—July 25 
! 1001 Teachers centered about the School of Ob- Summer Quarter, 1917 \2d Term July 26—Aug. 31 
i rvation. Model High School Classes in English, Detailed announcement wlll be sent upon application to the 
3 ench and Mathematics, supplemented by courses : { 1 of Ed : 
j Methods of Teaching High School Subjects. Director of the School of Education 
: Special classes in the teaching of Civics to all Information regarding the Graduate and Undergraduate Departments 
j rades, with demonstration. of Arts, Literature, and Science, the Divinity School, the Law School 4 
: : a . P § and the courses in Medicine will be sent on application to the 
¢ A special group of courses for Continuation 3 F Iti 
{ Class training will be offered this year. Dean of the Faculties “ 
j Practical, systematic and advanced courses in THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Illinois 
,; Vsychology for Social Workers, Teachers of Back- — — wae o 
i ird Children, Superintendents, General Super- 
; visors, ete. Psychological Clinic and Restoration 
. ) nine i, an ~ = _ 
' iSS > 4 
é All courses open to Men and Women. Com- fons, ’ ’ x = ‘ 
{ fortable accommodations in the University Dormi- U MI MI E R ~__ C Ii OOL , 
¢ tories. Library, Houston Hall, Gymnasium and JUNE S80rn TO AUGUST Ist 
{ swimming Pool open to all students. es 
j Week-ends may be spent at the seashore — CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 
3 tlantie City, Cape May, Wildwood, Ocean City, etc. Kindergarten and Elementary Methods. Special Courses 
j For circular and information, address OWEN available in Graphic Arts, Music. etc. Credits applied toward diploma. 4 
¢ L. SHINN, Director of the Summer School, Box Many advantages in Chicago parks, bathing beaches, golf grouncs, 
i College Hall, University of Pennsylvania summer concerts, etc. This year’s summer session will be held in the 
¢ Philadelphia F : Francis W. Parker School, loca‘ed near Lincoln Park and the Lake 
i ; . Shore. For detailed information address Dept. 23, 54 Scott St., Chicago : 
+--+ + » - - + 
. -o + ”_ 
opens 
May 29th 
VALPARAISO Old College Building INDIANA 
° ° was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every person the opportunity of obtain- 
The University ing a thorough, practical education at an expense within his reach. That such an institution is a 
neces-ity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the 
previous year. 
is one of the largest in the United States. The Summer Term will open May 29th and 
he Summer School will continue tweive weeks. During this term the University will offer an exceptional 
list of subjects from which students may select their work. There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review 
work in the following Pr H s LP. Methods. Kind Methods. C Ph 
eparatory, High Schoo rimary Methods, Kindergarten Methods, Commerce, Phonography and Type- 
Departments writing,Review for Teachers, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, Manual Train- 
ing, Agriculture, Expression and Public Speaking, tis Fine Art, Domestic Science, Seapine Law, - —. and De mseteg. 
‘uition $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnishe« 
s Th e Expenses are the Lowest Room, $33 to $45 per quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 
Henry B. Brown, President, or Oliver P. Kinsey, Vice-Pres. 45th Year Will Onen September 18, 1917 
+>. o-—-e- e- o. @cab-® e o e- o eo - — ~_ ° 
‘ 
' ° 
+ The Coolest Summer School East of the Rockies _A SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
H Courses in Education will be given for ele- 
i Th U ° : f V S Sch ] mentary and secondary teachers and for super- 
; e niversity 0 ermont ummer 00 intendents. Spanish, French and German will 
3 be taught by the direct method. 
\ Burlington on Lake Chemplain For information, address , 
‘ = ee Tr e 
j July 9 A 17 J. F. MESSENGER, Director, 
; uly 9 to August Burlington, Vt. 
' 
% oe ° ° ° ~— : . 
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SUMMER SCHOOL | 


You 


instructors who know how to teach. 


As evidence of the tvpe of instruction given at 
during the Summer Quarter of 1917. 


offered in English 
Dr. R. C. Beale. 
Literature. 
Dr. D. S. Fansler. 
Modern Dramatists, and Types of 
Dr. H. E. Fansler. 
Teaching of Grammar, 
Miss M. C. Hiner. 
Dr. J. M. McBryde. 


and the 


Dr. E. Mims. American Literature, 


are looking for first-class instruction. 


Teaching of High School Composition, and Teaching of High School 


General Survey of English Literature from Shakespeare to Tennyson, 

Literature. 

Spoken English, Advanced English Composition, Grammar and the 

Teaching 

Composition, and the Teaching of Elementary English. 
Shakespeare’s Great 

the Teaching of High School Literature, Types of Literature. 


You want thorough training under scholarly 


Peabody College, consider what is | 


High School Literature. 


Tragedies, Nineteenth Century Prose Writers, 


British Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Spring Quarter extends from March 22nd to June 12th; the Summer Quarter from 


from 


June 14th to August 31st (the first term from June 14th to July 21st, the second term | 


July 21st to August 3Ist). 


_ George Peabody College for Teachers 


Nashville, Tennessee 
































pee 6CUNNORTHWESTERN 
b . e . h 7 | . 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute UNIVERSITY 
| SUMMER SCHOOL 
4 June 18 . - August 1 COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
; EVANSTON, ILL. 
JUNE 25 - - - AUGUST 4, 1917 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION ° 
. F ‘ Substantial work leading to Bachelor's and Master's degrees 
F 1. Professional pf erate Se Seana, gpm Courses in Contemporary History and Literature; Spanish, French 
primarily for tea pid rage hey r node i of E i ae and German; Bacteriology, Chemistry, Geology and Mathematics; 
courses as will le 1 te ee ee ro tifl sso egha Sociology, Philosophy and Psychology; and special courses in 
— ——, Se sage i alicia 2 ee hee el Education for Teachers, Principals and Superintendents. 
Advances mrade oO > er sci 2SS1¢ ‘ é 
Certificate—For High School Grades,” or to the ex- A campus of natural beauty along the shore of Lake Michigan; 
tension of such or other certificates, tennis courts and Municipal bathing beach on the campus. Thirty 
4 ce , ‘ minutes ride to the city of Chicago with its Art Galleries, Museums, 
2. Graduate Courses, intended primarily for stu- Social Centers, etc. Special rates to Teachers. For descriptive 
dents desiring to take such courses as will lead bulletin address 
= idvance ‘ ee conferred by the Virginia The Registrar, 514 University Hall, Evanston, Illinois. 
-olytechniec Institute 
+ * ~ * >: 2 " a. eant> 
3. Collegiate Courses, intended primarily for i 4 
students desiring to secure advanced standing, or 4 a U Mi M E xy oe C 4 O O L 
to make up and remove deficiencies inecurre] at 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute or other insti- AT 
tutions PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
4. Preparatory Courses, intended primarily for A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL JUNE 25—AUG. 3 
students desiring to prepare for entrance at the Cool Class Rooms Overlooking Lake Michigan 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute or other institutions. Three Deparments. I. Kindergarten. II. Primary. III. Playground 
The Professio 1 Courses for Teachers are free Practical and Advanced Courses—Supervisor’s Course—Credits to 
hes Vv exkaden “tnaashiian ia —— ; ‘ J ward Diploma. Strong Faculty —Fine Equipment—Accredite 
eee : Address Registrar, Dept. V, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard. 
Unsurpassed summer climate —elevation 2,000 4 Chicago. (NOTE: 22nd year opens Sept. 18 
feet no mosquitoes modern sanitation — ex- $<-0-—-0 ° Pi + 
penses moderate 
_ _ + 
Detailed information may be obtained from the 4 1 
Secretary of the Summer School ' When answering Advertisements please mention H 
é : 
F BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA j the Virginia Journal of Education ; 
$ ° 
* ee ee o—- ° ° + $= 0-0-0: 0-0: ° ° + 
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yy authority of the State Board of Education, and 
under the patronage of the State Board of Education, 

University of Virginia, the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, William and 
Mary College, and the State Female Normal Schools at 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


The Virginia Journal of Education” is published 
each month, except July and August. 
Subscribers failing to receive any issue should give 
mpt notice. 
Price one dollar a year, ten cents single copy. In 
ibs of ten or more seventy-five cents a year. 
ordering a change of address, give the old address 
is well as the new, as postmasters do not forward 
second class mail. 

Remittances should be made by express order, postal 

ler, registered letter or check. 

\ll communications should be addressed to “The 
Virginia Journal of Education,’ Richmond, Virginia. 
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Editorial 


Trustees Must Advertise 


lire JouRNAL would call attention to the 
letter of Trustee P. S. Boxley in this issue. The 
lrustees’ Association of the State deserves much 
credit. It will receive far greater recognition 
as soon as it is better known. Its members have 
been too modest to “advertise” themselves and 
their work! They must get over this righteous 
fault and put their organization on the map of 
public attention. Then, by continued good 
deeds and agitation, they must hold it there. 


(he newspapers will help—they always do 
when they find a live wire ready to “kick” and 
to shock public opinion into an attitude of 
proper appreciation and co-operation. The more 
militant the proposition the more ready are they 
to give “advertising.” [They call it “publicity,” 
but it’s a distinction without a difference!]. On 
the contrary, they dislike to fish about in stag- 

it pools for salt herring. They have a dis- 
like of morgues and cemeteries. They turn a 


cold shoulder on hearses. But fresh water trout 
live sharks, slippery eels, lusty whales and 


“bumptious” devilfish —these are wanted for 
their shop windows morning, noon and night! 
They never come amiss, and the supply never ex- 
ceeds the demand. 

“Promote this man or he will promote him- 
When the 
same thing can be said of the Trustees’ Associa- 
tion of Virginia, the halls of Richmond will be 
congested and the headlines of the newspapers 
will look like telegraph poles at an Irish wake! 


self,” said Napoleon’s schoolmaster. 


Better Church and Sunday 
School Day 


THE JouRNAL would call the attention of the 
teachers of the State to the fact that the Co- 
operative Education Association, the Virginia 
State Sunday School Association and the Exten- 
sion Department of the University of Virginia 
have united in an effort to encourage every 
church in the State to observe Better Church and 
Sunday School Day on Sunday, April 29th. On 
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this occasion, every person, old and young, in 
the community should be urged to attend Sunday 
school and church. The public school teachers 
should do much to make this occasion a success 
in their respective communities. In further de- 
velopment of this subject, the news notes of the 
Co-operative Education Association will prove 


interesting and timely. 


Summer Schools 
THe JOURNAL presents the story of many at- 
tractive summer schools this month. In location, 
they run from Vermont to Tennessee and from 
the mountains to the seacoast. In every case the 
terms are moderate and the advantages excellent. 
needed for attendance 


There is no argument 


upon. these schools. Long since the best Viriginia 
teachers have learned that they combine the in- 
terests of vacation with the solid values of needed 
instruction, and that the united cost of both is 
extremely small. Where else could such pleasant 


and congenial companions — be 


surroundings 
found at so moderate a charge? Where else 
could such interesting instruction be found? The 
cheapest summer resort would cost more and 
leave far less! 
Let us be wise, and for reasons of pleasure and 
profit attend some good summer school — some 
school where our individual needs can find best 
and most practical benefit. 


“With the Hairs of Her Head” 
A survivor of the Laconia gives this testimony : 


in our boat was W. Irvine Robin- 
\fter his body had been consigned 


“The first to die 
son, of Toronto 

to the sea we tossed about for an hour, getting more 
until the gunwales were almost level 
Then Mr 


succumbed in the arms of his fiancée, 


and more water 


with the sea Ivatt, who was not physi- 
cally strong, 
who was close beside him, trying in vain to keep him 
warm by throwing her wealth of hair about his neck. 
Even after he died she refused to give him up, and 
although the the situation 


more dangerous for us all we yielded to her pitiful 


additional weight made 


pleading and allowed her to keep the body.” 


In the crises of life the attitude of 


women is pathetic and beautiful. 
At the cross they 


great 
Helpless to 


avert they are potent to bear. 
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exhaust the sacrifices of love. In the hour of 
supreme weakness they bring us the peace, and 


the mercy and the strength of God. 


Let’s Give More Practical Training 


THE JOURNAL rejoices in every stroke of prac- 
It be- 
lieves that one of the greatest services they can 


tical training put into the public schools. 


possibly render the children of the State is to 
equip them with the means of earning a good 
living. This practical training should go hand 
in hand with a knowledge of the “three R’s,” and 
their corollaries, and while it should not be con- 
sidered the end of education, it should be con- 
sidered a valued adjunct of it. 

The time has not yet arrived in Virginia when 
we can afford to put the soft pedal on vocational 
training — when we need have the least fear that 
the interjection of the practical will injure or 
destroy in any way the academic or collegiate 
aspirations of the pupils. The figures on the 
wrong side of the ledger are far too significant 
as yet to harbor such fear or exercise such a 
precaution. 

Let us examine this “wrong side of the ledger” 
There are 470,000 children en- 
Of this 


for a moment. 
rolled in the public schools of this State. 
number only 23,689 reached the high schools in 
1915-'16, and of the latter number, only 2,276 
graduated! Therefore, out of the huge roster 
of 470,000 children only a little upwards of 2,000 
received high school training as a_ preparation 
for earning a livelihood! And much of this high 
school training was not along definite business 
lines. 

Despite the splendid educational advai 
ment of the State in recent years, we cannot (is 
count the fact that annually upwards of 400,000 
children receive no business training what 
in our public schools. As they do not enter tlic 
high schools, where vocational training is mai 
given, it is safe to say that they receive no pra 
cal preparation whatever for earning their d 
bread ! 

The economic loss indicated by these figures !5 
simply staggering. The mind refuses to gras] 
It seems incredible that after fifty years of pul 








; of 


and 
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work, there should 1.imain a fag end of 
ich tremendous incompetence. And yet, the 
sity of the evil should indicate the great- 
the opportunity — for vocational training. 
tate authorities — education and legislative 
uld take the matter in hand and agitate it 
mecasingly. A fine start has a'ready been made 
y schools, but the movement is one of such 
onsequence as to deserve State-wide im- 
and adoption. This goal can only be 
| by insistent agitation and insistent work. 
As a beginning toward larger ends THE 
\__ would like to see the Legislature ap- 
ropriate a contingent fund for the specific pur- 
encouraging vocational training. Local 
would then have the inspiration and op- 
ity of giving business training to many, 
all of their public school population. THe 
\__ believes that the move would be very 
and that it would receive a far more 
| welcome than even that accorded the high 
ind building loan funds of past days. 


The Irrepressible Grades! 


rom the standpoint of discipline, which grades 
re the most difficult to manage ? 

\\c fancy the answer would be unanimous — 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. These are 
ihe self-conscious, “sophisticated” grades — the 
grades whose members have lost the artlessness 
nd trust of childhood, and have not yet gained 
the poise of young manhood and womanhood. 
the boys are apt to be rude, insolent and noisy, 
and the girls self-opinionated and “moody.” In 
common parlance, the latter have begun to get 
“notions” in their heads and to “detest” the 
slowness and pokyness of school book routine. 


lhe boys are “insurrectos” and are prone to ex- 
ploit the old, old query: “What is the use of 
school, anyhow ?” 

lt may be of some comfort to teachers to 
snow that there are physiological reasons for 
this spirit of “unrest,” and that therefore it is 
uot wholly a reign of indiscriminate deviltry! 
On the contrary, it is a case almost of “needs 
Adolescence is a period of immense 
It is a period 


must be.”’ 


change both physical and mental. 


when sex distinctions are sharply defined and 
when the unrest of growth incident thereto, is 
difficult to control and moderate. Changes are 
rapid and tumultuous and some form of activity 
— some outlet for stored energies — is absolutely 
imperative. The waters of youth are at flood- 
tide and their proper control on the part of the 
teacher and pupil is a matter of serious import. 


It is just here that the former must substitute 





direction for force 
The waters must be directed, not dammed. The 
teacher must realize that the reason of the pupil 
is temporarily distraught by physical growth and 
change, and that it must be brought back in the 
ascendant, if normal results are to be achieved. 


persuasion for coercion. 


Force is not the best weapon to affect the change. 
It may repress, it may restrain, but it cannot 
cure. It is not the logical way, nor is it the kind 
way to deal- with the trouble. 
evils, rather than the evils themselves, should 


The cause of the 


be the chief concern of the teacher, and due con- 
sideration should be given it before the thought 
of punishment is entertained. If force is used 
at all it should be used as “the shotgun behind 
the barred door.” 

THE JOURNAL is conscious that no amount of 
persuasion will avail in some cases. Force is the 
Yet the modern tendency is away 
ven 


only recourse. 
from coercion and towards persuasion. 
the stern law does not hold the irresponsible to 
strict account. Shall we be less kind in dealing 
with our junior brothers and sisters in the most 
difficult period of their young and undeveloped 
lives? 

Touching this period of adolescence, a writer 
says: 


“This is the age at which we must not say 
‘don’t do this,’ or ‘don’t do that,’ but it is a time 
when the boy or girl must be given some real work 
of importance to do. They must, above all things, 
be kept busy. Their rapid growth calls for activity 
and a useful outlet for their energies must be sup- 
plied or undesirable, destructive and unpleasant con- 
sequences will result from this ‘blowing off at the 
safety valve.’ 

“Have sympathetic counsel and frank considera- 
tion with the boy concerning his state of mind and 
tell him that you understand it is difficult for him to 
always be at his best; and that on account of his 
changing from boyhood to manhood, it requires 
special effort for a boy to keep his conduct such 
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that he will not interfere with the rights of others; 
and that it is difficult for him to keep himself pleas- 
ant with his parents, teachers and friends. Express 
your willingness to help him and to co-operate with 
natural tendencies. You 
willing to 
friendly on 
teacher 


him in overcoming these 


will usually find a boy reasonable and 


share confidence and to become real 


this 
and pupil. 


proposition of mutual helpfulness of 
Only be careful to approach him diplo- 
matically on some subject in which he is intensely 
interested and to pass from this with a compliment, if 
possible, for some of his good traits 10: considera- 
tion of his You substitute athletics, 
music, drawing, school gardening, manual training, 


faults. must 


or some thing in which he is able to find pleasure, 
in order to bring the boy .up to his best; even then, 
you will need the utmost patience, forebearance, and 
at times firmness to keep him under steady control.” 


**Where Libraries are Superfluous” 


“They (the Richmonders) are the most charming 
talkers on earth. Instead of burying their noses 
in books when the sun goes down, they sit about and 
chat. Match them at that if you can. A subject will 
last from dinner to bedtime. They turn it over and 
over and inside out and illumine it with the quaintest 
the By com- 
parison, reading becomes odious, because at once 


observations, most comical stories. 


toilsome and solitary.” 


This clever skit is from the pen of a Bostonian, 
who has been visiting in Richmond, and wno 
has some sympathy with the opposition here to a 
public library. He affirms that Southerners are 
talkers rather than readers, and that this “talk is 
a capital substitute for reading.” It is not all 
lo a great extent it 


humorous he continues. 
prowls the realm of general ideas and is phil- 
osophic. Which is another reason why Rich- 
mond, with something like 200,000 people, has no 
Over and over again the project 
Invariably it has been overridden 


public library. 
has bobbed up. 
by philosophic objections.” 

The Bostonian thinks that only two subjects 
are of interest to Southerners from the standpoint 
of reading He 
fancies that neither subject has been written up 


the “lost cause” and the negro. 





‘ 


to suit us, and that we have “a profound disgust 


for pen and ink.” One would rather talk than 


listen, he affirms. 


mis- 


Maligned, 
misrepresented, 


the South is proud. 


understood, and at times wantonly 


Jesides 
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it sits back and and remarks: ‘Why contradict sy 
It is beneath a self-respecting region’: 
dignity.” Sometimes I rather agree that it is. Ax 4 
result, the vast proportion of books on the issye; 
that most concern the South are by Northern writers 
and no more prized here than they deserve to be.” 


nonsense? 


He thinks that the mainstays of reading j 
the North are kerosene and Sunday. 


“From the literary viewpoint, the South has pn 
Sunday. Not by the wildest feat of imagination cap 
I picture a Southerner running to a library on Satur- 
day afternoon to stock up with literature that wil] 
make existence tolerable till Monday morning. Sun- 
day is to him a day of rest and gladness — literally — 
and withal a day of worship. He goes to churel 
In the afternoon, he goes calling. That is typical, 
Nobody reads, everybody talks, and the talk makes 
a capital substitute for reading. 

“You will find among Richmonders a degree of 
culture and a prevalence of it that unite to astonish,” 
the author continues. “All the things we regard as 
the underpinnings of culture they lack. Few South- 
erners have been abroad. In the whole length and 
breadth of the South there is no public museum of 
fine arts. In general, the South neglects books 
Such being the case, one would expect crudity every- 
where. Instead, one finds taste. When I first saw 
the beautiful new church of St. James, I said, ‘Ah, 
McKim, Mead & White’ — then, on second thoughts, 
But, no; it was designed by the Rich- 
mond architects, Messrs. Noland and Baskerville 
On the other hand, one notes an amazing absence 
of architectural ‘calamities.’ Or take the feeling for 
good furniture, good silver, good textiles. In Boston 
and Boston shop-windows, there is more 
rubbish to be discovered in a half-hour than all 
Richmond contains. The movies, it is true, are more 
frequented by upper class patrons than in the North, 
but the best theatrical companies visit Richmond for 
one night, or sometimes two, and Richmonders are 
gladly paying six dollars a seat for the coming per- 
formance by the Ballet Russe. Some are paying ten 


‘Ralph Cram.’ 


houses 


“How to explain all this: It will not do to sa) 
that these Southerners are descended from Englis! 
nobles. Go look at the English nobles. They can 
show no such level of intellectual and esthetic fine- 
ness. Cultivated in spots, they are vulgar in spots 
Nor will it serve if you assume that the New Sout! 
has inherited in its very blood the fineness o/ the 
Old South. You collide at once with the evolu- 
tionary principle that denies the transmissio! of 
acquired traits. The real explanation, I suspect, is 
to be detected in the potency of talk. The Old 
South educated its boys at Oxford and Cambridge 
They brought home ideas and standards and i eals 
that have been handed down, generation after gen- 


eration, by word of mouth. * * * 
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“Some day, when a billionaire takes it into his 

shower riches on a Southern university, our 

ill come South for their education. They will 

suit of books, but they will get it much more 

f talk. They will go back North with an added 
—the use of the vocal organs.” 


‘resident Wilson says that he never recog- 
nizes himself in a single one of the thousands of 
sketches written of him. We wonder if Rich- 
monders are more “fortunate”(?) in the present 


? 
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In justice to the latter it should be said that 
the opposition here to a library is based not on 
a dislike of books and reading, but on a deep- 
rooted conviction (in certain restricted but in- 
fluential quarters), that other things are more 
vitally needed, and that the common purse can- 
not provide for both. The need of a public 
library is acutely felt, and despite the fascination 
of “talk,” we fancy that Richmond is going to 


demand one at an early date. 


News Notes from Headquarters 





J. N. HILLMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 





Teachers’ Meetings and the 
Vernal Equinox 


“When the sweet showers from skies of April 
blue 
[he drought of March have pierced through 
and through, 
\nd bathed each vein in sap whose silent power 
Quickens the bud and nourishes the flower ; 
When the soft west wind with his fragrant 
breath 
\wakened hath in every wood and heath 
The tender shoots, and when the blithe young 
sun 
His summer course through heaven hath well 
begun, 
\nd little birds scarce wait till night is gone 
To hail with melody the springing dawn,— 
or so the joy of nature pricks the heart,— 
Then people long from houses to depart 
And go a-journeying for love of God 
'o shrines whose fame is noised abroad.” 


modern version of the first lines of 


This 


Chaucer’s great prologue is such an accurate de- 
scription of the sentiments which fill the soul of 
the sympathetic pilgrim among the spring meet- 
ings of the teachers that it is reproduced as an 
introduction to the remarks of the inspector who 
has spent most of his “traveling” time during the 
past month among the district conferences of 


the State Teachers’ Association. Unfortunately 
his time was limited in each case and he did not 
care, of course, to remember all he said — simply 
to be forgiven, in fact, for those things said that 
he ought not to have said — but the inspiration he 
derived from the remarks of President Jarman, 
of the State Teachers’ Association, and those of 
Vice-Presidents W. M. Black, of the Sixth, S. P. 
Duke, of the Fourth, J. A. C. Hurt, of the Ninth, 
and R. M. Irby, of the Seventh Congressional 
Districts, will long remain as an abiding and 
fruitful possession. 

These spring meetings now approach the an- 
nual conference in variety and richness of pro- 
gram, and they probably surpass the mother con- 
ference in closeness and intimacy of touch. In 
addition to the thoughtful and practical addresses 
of President Henry Louis Smith, Professor C. G. 
Maphis and Mr. F. M. Alexander, which this 
inspector heard at Radford, he 
splendid discussions on supervision and scales of 
measurement with such speakers as Professor 
Jos. E. Avent, Superintendents Fitzpatrick and 
Darst, and Principals Cooper, Kate Wheeler and 
Emma Yerby. Nor would his story be complete 
without reference to those delightful demonstra- 
tion lessons given by Misses Caldwell, Askew, 
Duncan and Ingles, of the Normal School under 
the leadership of Miss Bulifant. There were 
many others, but again, “unfortunately” this de- 
ponent was not present and cannot speak. 


also enjoyed 
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It was deeply impressive to note the large at- 
tendance at the Fourth District meeting in Em- 
poria. The ‘teachers’ welfare” “community ef- 
forts” and “motivating elementary school work” 
were the principal themes at that conference, and 
right well were they handled by Miss Mary D. 
Messrs. J. E. Avent, J. L. Manahan 


Montgomery. The speakers who made 


Pierce and 
and J. H. 
addresses on other topics of a general nature 
were President Jarman, Superintendent Stearnes, 
Miss Agnes D. Randolph, Professor C. G. Burr 
D. Wolff. 


from 


I am sure that the 
At- 


lavlor made every one feel perfectly at 


and Principal H. 
address of welcome Commonwealth’s 
torney 
home. 

The program provided for the Seventh Dis- 
trict meeting at Front Royal was unusually rich 
in professional content and significance. We find 
such subjects as “The Curriculum Vitalized,” 


“The Economic Significance of the High School 


Cause,” “The Reorganization of the Upper 
Grades” and “The School League as a Factor in 


Community Development.” Among the speak- 
ers were our genial friend of the Federal Bureau, 
Hon. J. L. 
and J. C. Johnson, 
larly blessed with a large number of able princi- 
of them were at Front Royal 


McBrien, and Professors Hall-Quest 
Che Seventh District is singu- 


pals and many 
ready to “lend a hand.” 

Altogether we may say that the spring meet- 
ings so far have been unusually successful. They 
may justly be ranked with the summer schools 
and the November conference as rallying points 
for the advancing hosts and places where enthv 
siasm is rekindled by the words of leaders and 


the example of color-bearers. 


Closer Touch with County School 
Boards 


During the past month one of the inspectors 
enjoyed the unusual privilege of coming .in close 
and intimate contact with the trustees of three 
counties to discuss the burning question of super- 
vision. Ona single day he saw the local officials 
of Giles and Montgomery counties, and in both 
instances supervisors were present to attest their 
interest in the cause of public education. In 
Montgomery, in fact, every member of the board 
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of supervisors came out. At the meeting jn 
3erryville nine of the twelve members of the 
Clarke county school board were present and 
there we also had the benefit of the counsel ang 
presence of the county treasurer. 

It is not claimed for a moment that all who 
participated in these conferences were full 
agreed or that even the school man’s point of 
view always prevailed, but it is true that progress 
was made and that the interchange of views 
served to bring the State and local officials nearer 
together. As one gentleman said to the Stat 
officer, “I shall feel hereafter that I know th 
man | am writing to when I send a letter to your 
department.” 

The theme of discussion at all of these con- 
ferences with local school officials was the super- 
vision and inspection of schools. Every one ex 
pressed the opinion that the great need of our 
country schools at this time is close supervisior 
The only question was whether money could |x 
provided to secure the services of expert leaders 
In every instance a distinct dread of taking an 
unknown man from beyond the borders of th 
county was expressed. It also appeared that 
there was some fear that a school man might not 
always prove to be a competent administrative of 
“We want a business man as well as a 
It is probably 


ficer. 
school man,” some one stated. 
true that the prevailing sentiment in Virginia 
would favor the election of a man from any part 
of the State as division superintendent, if he 
could only live or teach in the county long enough 
to let the people know him and have confidence 
him before he is elected. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY 


1 


Middlesex, as you know, is stretched out along 
the southern bank of the Rappahannock. ‘ta 
ing in at the upper end of the county, one can 
travel along the main highway which traverses 
the county parallel to the river and can reach 
easily all the high schools in the county. [his 
our representative did, visiting Church \ ew, 
Rappahannock, Saluda, Syringa, Unionville and 
Urbanna. Church View has added an additional 
building, which, when completed, will give the 
community a very good school plant. Saluda 
and Urbanna have an excellent opportunity 0 
combining their high school departments by en 
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—* ploying motor-boat transportation. But Urbanna 
doesn't want to go to Saluda and Saluda doesn’t 


want to go to Urbanna. So there you are! 


MATHEWS COUNTY 


(Jur representative tried to reach Gloucester the 
iiternoon of the 19th via West Point steamer, 
only to find that sailing of steamer had been can- 
celled on account of ice. So off he went for Old 
Point to catch the Mobjack the following morn- 

Well, it was some foggy. Couldn’t see 50 
ahead, and every craft was moving by 
only. Picture, if you can, a big vessel 
hearmg down upon her pier at a snail’s pace, her 

tooting every 15 seconds, with the wharf- 
bell answering her call to guide her in. 
all around there were blasts of every pitch, 
the tiny shrill launch to the deep-throated 
\ll went well for a few minutes. Suddenly 

«k-out yelled, “aye, aye, captain,” and back 

he negro watchman tumbled. His boat nar- 

missed ramming the Madison, which lay 
lit in the submarine net as helpless as a lion 
jungle entanglement. 

(hanging course, his craft crept up the Chesa- 

¢ on into Mobjack Bay and into East River. 
was now midday and our representative was 
to leave the steamer at the next wharf, when 
suddenly the boat ploughed her. nose into a sand- 

Fortunately,-it was not stuck very tightly, 


“ Flowers for the 


W. D. SMITH, 


‘he alder tags have been swinging in the wind 


The willows will soon push _ their 


“pussies” from out their winter bud coverlids and 


vinter. 


yellow blossoms of the fragrant spice bush 
cncoin aestivale) are due the last of February, 
ye cnever the season is early. The witch hazel 
aa (//umamelis Virginica) stole a march on the rest 


All 


of these are a part of plant life infloresence, but 


of the forest and flowered last November. 


iardly recognized as blossoms by the school 
liren hunting for flowers for the teacher's 
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so backed off, only to bump another bar astern, 
this time losing the rudder. Ashore in a life-boat! 
Thrilling, but not hazardous like it is when sub- 
marines get you mid-ocean. 

In Mathews our representative visited the high 
schools at Cobb’s Creek, Gwynn’s Island, Mathew 
C. H., New Point and Peninsula. Mathew C. H. 
has a very good new building, and Gwynn’s 
Island is preparing to build this summer. Cobb’s 
Creek takes good care of its laboratory equip- 
ment, a precaution which is very often not ob- 


served. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


High Bethel, Glade 
Spring, Konnarock, Liberty Hall, Wallace, Wil- 
liam King (Abingdon), Wyndale. 


Schools: Damascus, 


Good buildings at Abingdon (high), Konna- 
The Nor- 


mal Training Department at William King has a 


rock, Glade Spring and Liberty Hall. 


good enrollment, and this department will be fur- 
ther strengthened next year by giving the instruc- 
tor more time to devote to the work of the class. 
Monday of this week Superintendent [:dmond- 
son and our representative sat without over- 
coats on the station platform waiting for the 
train; Friday we traveled in zero weather, with 
tears (from the cold) streaming from our eyes. 
Washington is too big to see in one week. Good 
teaching was observed in several of the schools. 


Teacher’s Desk 


Scottsville, Va. 


Close to the ground, too, on grassy banks which 
have a southerly slope, the dandelion has hardily 
exposed its heart of gold almost any time in the 
winter. In the garden the mouse-ear chickweed 
(cerastium vulgatum) the pepper grass (lepidinim 
Virginicum) the shepherd’s purse (capsella bursa- 
partoris) the purple henbit (lamium ample.xi- 
caule) and other imported parasites on man’s 
horticultural labors need but a day or two of 
heightened temperature and bright sunshine to 
open out their petals, form a seed pod, and manu- 


facture trouble for next year’s early gardener. 
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As a rule, however, the small flower gatherers 
disdain the “weeds,” so hard is it for 


homely plants, like homely children, to gain our 
recognition. 
The first Vir- 


ginia yards and borders are the yellow wanded 


cultivated flowers common in 
Forsythia and the various spireas, bridal wreaths 
among shrubs, and the jonquils, hyacinths and 
narcissus Mother’s the 


garden plot will be sure to furnish some of these 


among bulbs. part of 


for chubby hands to carry to school. 


(f the wild flowers of the woods, whose beauty 
forces admiration, the liverleaf (hepatica triloba) 
probably blossoms first in more localities in Vir- 
emia than does any other plant. Its three-lobed 
leaf of last summer's growth, and the blue blos- 
som held in a fuzzy three-bracted cup on a fuzzy 
stem, will identify it. 


The spring beauty (Claytonia Virginica) grows 
widely distributed. It has a chestnut-like corn 
(bulb), not too deep in the ground from which 
issue the slender, almost grass-like leaves and 


slender stems of its veined pink and white 


blossoms. 

The early saxifrage (Savifraga Virginiensis) 
often grows with the spring beauty, but fancies 
more rocky locations. When its root can find a 
mere foothold in the crevice of a cliff it will pro- 
duce its plain white bunch of flowers with their 
faintly honey-sweet fragrance. 

The leaf of the bloodroot ( sanguinaria cana- 
densis) resembles a grape leaf, and is at first 
clasped about the stem of the blossom, whose 
handsome white petals all too quickly fall. The 
orange red juice of the root, whence the name, 
had better not be tasted. 


The windflowers anemones (anemonella thalic- 
the had 


their name from the tossing of the cluster of 


trordes) 1s more common, must have 
pink or white flowers by the spring wind. Its 
slender leaf and flower stems seem hardly to hold 
the swaying fairy to the ground. Like the blood- 
root the sure identification lies at the root in the 
minute dahlia-like, and usually twin, tubers. Just 
as some fragile humans, it holds out longer than 


some of its stouter contemporaries. 


The trailing arbutus (epigaea repens) is much 
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more abundant in Virginia than most people are 


aware of. Even in the tidewater country jt 
hides on the north slope of steep, well-woode; 
hills its rosy blossoms and evergreen clusters oj: 
leafy sprays. No flower chalice holds a richer 
spicy fragrance. 

bluets with their 
skim milk faces have earned the names innocence 


Virginia children call them 


The (houstonia caerulea) 
and Quaker ladies. 
forget-me-nots through not well knowing the true 
forget-me-not. Bluets have four points, not five, 
to its salver-form corolla. 


Alas for the child whose hand does not clasp 
a bunch of blue violets in the spring-time. All 
may do so, for the hardy little blossoms which 
transfer a patch of the sky to the hillside or 
meadow, flourishes even more vigorously in the 
neighborhood of cities. The species are many 
and difficult to differentiate, but the favorite, per- 
(viola pedata), its 
two upper petals a velvet purple, the lower ones 


haps, is the “pansy violet” 
deep lilac. The other name, birdfoot violet, is 
well descriptive of its three divided leaves with 
their narrow segments. 

In addition to their partially described list, 
which may, perhaps, assist some teacher to give 
a name to the treasures the children bring in, 
there are many more humble spring blossomis and 
several rarer brilliant ones, the latter all too rare 
now in the woods, and destined to become more 
rare because of indiscriminate and thoughtless 
gathering. In the first class are the tiny whitlow 
grass (draba verna), the various cud weeds, the 
strawberry’s cousin, the five finger (potentilla 
canadensis), the wild pansy (viola Rafmesqui) 
no larger than the bluets, and like the violet, 
plentiful in vacant lots around cities, the man) 
wood and field mustards, and the wood chickweed 
(stellaria limbera) whose bright star cluster ot 
white blossoms should perhaps give it a place in 
our more detailed list. 

To the second class belong the lady’s slipper 
(cyptipedium acaule), the little yellow lily, the 
adder’s tongue, (erythromium americanum) the 
mottled green leaf as beautiful as the pendant 
bell, and the trilliums, the purple species (fril- 
liums serrile) being the only one found awa) 


from the mountains. 
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Spring 


The alder by the river 

Shakes out her powdery curls; 
The willow buds in silver 

For little boys and girls. 


rhe little birds fly over 
And O how sweet they sing, 
To tell the happy children 
That once again ’tis spring. 


The gay green grass comes creeping, 
So soft beneath our feet; 

lhe frogs begin to ripple 
A music clear and sweet. 


\nd buttercups are coming, 
And scarlet columbine : 
And in the sunny meadows 


The dandelions shine. 


\nd just as many daisies, 

As their soft hands can hold, 
he little ones may gather, 

All fair in white and gold. 


Here blows the warm, red clover, 
There peeps the violet blue ; 

© happy little children, 
God made them all for you. 


—Celia Thaxter. 


Development of the Paragraph 


The paragraph is simply the form in which 
the results of good thinking are arranged. It 
is a unit of expression, with a definite topic 
of its own which is usually expressed in the 
introductory, or topic sentences. The orderly 
arrangment of ideas elaborating this topic com- 
pose the body of the paragraph. Length is inct- 
dental; unity and consecutiveness are essential 
to its proper structure. 

Children 
ginning to think and to express themselves in 


should be trained from the be- 
ways encouraging to the formation of the para- 
graph habit. This simply means concentration of 
effort which makes for good thinking, and the 
ciscouragement of mind wandering. ‘The bare 
statement of facts makes the subject seem dry 
and formal; but if the teacher is willing to give 
the same amount of time to language as she gives 
to the careful preparation of her reading and 
arithmetic, she will find that the language lesson 
will prove to be the most enjoyable lesson of the 
day. 

The following series of three lessons given by 
Miss Katherine Selby, of the Richmond Public 
Schools, illustrate as well as printed pages have 
power to show, how a simple theme may be made 
interesting to a group of children, furnishing 1n- 


centives for good thinking and increased lan- 


guage power. The teacher’s thorough prepara- 


tion gave the children two definite kinds of 
assistance. She anticipated, and by ready ques- 
tions cleared away difficulties. She met felt 


needs in the way of expression with timely sug- 
gestion. ‘The success of the lessons was all the 
more marked because the teacher used as a topic 
the subject which prevented the elaboration of an 
earlier plan on “The Messengers of Spring.” Five 


days of wintry rain sent spring’s messengers 


scurrying for cover and rendered a field lesson 


with the children impossible. 























Nature Study: The Rain 
THIRD GRADE 


PLAN 
Teacher's Aims 
I. lo develop the idea of the usefulness of 
rain. 
increase the children’s vocabulary. 
give them practice in connected dis- 


COUTSE. 


Children’s Aim 
To enumerate the different kinds of rain, and 
the ways in which rains help nature and people. 


Teacher's Organization 


Kinds of rain: Heavy, drenching, pelting, 


pouring, beating, driving, splashing, hard, cold. 
What these rains do: Make rivers and brooks 
overflow ; fill the reservoirs; clean the streets and 
wash the houses; melt and wash away the snow, 
clean the yards and fields; bury the leaves and 
twigs in the soil; cover the seeds; bathe the trees 


and flowers. 
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Kinds of rain: Gentle, soft, warm, pleasant. 
refreshing, quiet, delightful, spring. 

What these rains do: Soften the seeds: help 
seeds to grow; help buds to swell and open; feed 
the roots of trees and grass; bathe and water the 
dry and thirsty flowers; cool the air; settle the 
dust; make the earth fresh and bright; mak 
the earth lovely and pleasant. 

How we think of the rain: As a friend, a use- 
ful friend, a helper, a cleaner. 

What it does: Serves, helps, cleans, softens, 
feeds, bathes, fills, settles. 


Procedure— 


Main questions: kinds of rains have 


What 
we had here during the past five days? What did 
they do? What did the rain do in the country? 
In what other way does the rain help the cart! 
What do they do in summer? |; 
winter ? What do w 


think of the rain in regard to its work for us? 


and people ? 
In spring? In autumn? 


During the discussion the teacher wrote upor 
the board the ideas as listed above, improving 
the children’s phraseology when needed, thus: 
“The refreshing rains make the air cool,” was 
changed to read, “The refreshing rains cool the 
air.” The teacher also gave the children fre- 
quent opportunity for summarizing the ideas, 
thus: Tell several things that the pouring rains 
do. Tell several things that the gentle showers 


do, ete. 


Language Based Upon Nature 


A PARAGRAPH ON THE WorK OF THE Rain 


Teacher's Aims— 

1. To teach children to talk and to write an 
interesting and well constructed para- 
graph. 

2. To provide for some individuality in ex- 
pression. 
3. To give practice in constructing sentences. 
and to develop a feeling for the senterice 
Children’s Aim— 

To tell in an interesting and connected wa) 

about the work of the rain. 
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sant, 1 r's Organization of Subject Matter— 


Possible titles: 
The Work of the Rain 


The Friendly Rain 


; help 


A Useful Friend 
The Helpful Rain 
The Kindly Rain 


How the Rain Works 


tens, » Ditferent plans for developing the para- 
graph: 
a. The work of heavy rains. 
ha The work of gentle rains. 
Winter rains. 
Spring. 
Summer. 
Fall. 
c. Work in the city. 


™ Work in the country. 
Different introductory sentences: 


The rain is a useful friend. 


There is need of rain everywhere. 


fre- 
leas. The rain helps us in many ways. 
Lins The rain has been working hard for 
vers the last week. 

The rain is a good helper. 

The rain helps us in different ways. 

The rain aids us. 

The rain aids us all the year round. 

|. Good closing sentences: 

Without the rain we could not live. 

The rain is one of the farmer’s best 
ra- friends. 

The rain makes the world a pleasant 
x- place in which to live. 


The rain keeps the world lovely and 
bright. 


5. Possible paragraph, forecasting what the 
children may do and not intended as 


a model for children to imitate: 


Plan, Winter, spring, summer, fall. 
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The Useful Rain 


There is need of rain everywhere. In winter 
the heavy rains clean the streets and wash away 
the snows. In spring the gentle rains help the 
buds to open and soften the thick coats of the 
seeds. In summer the refreshing rains settle the 
dust, cool the air and bathe the trees and flow- 
ers. In autumn the beating rains bury the seeds 
in the soft, brown earth. Without the rain, we 


cannot live. 


Procedure— 
1. Selecting desirable titles for paragraph. 
The teacher suggested the idea of the rain 
being a friend and helper. As the children gave 
titles the teacher wrote them upon the board for 
child had_ the 


liberty of choosing the one he liked best. 


comparison and choice. Each 


2. Development of plans. 

By questioning, the teacher directed attention 
to the three arrangements that had been fol- 
lowed in discussing the rain and its work, and 
together they devised the plans given in the 
teacher’s organization. Again, each child was 


free to make individual choice. 


3. Having decided upon titles and plans, sev- 
eral children gave sentences which they consid- 


ered appropriate to each of the three plans. 


4. Directing attention to the importance of 
the first sentence, the teacher wrote a number 
of these given by the children. Where a sen- 
tence seemed to lack finish or completeness, she 
sometimes pointed to a word or a phrase, and 
suggested its use. To the question “When does 
the rain help us?” she received four replies, each 
mentioning one of the seasons. “Use an expres- 
sion,” was the reply, “that means winter, spring, 
summer, autumn.” “The rain helps all the year 


round,” was the ready reply. 


5. Oral presentation of plan. 
Children chose title and plan and talked to 


the plan. One child said: 
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The Work of the Rain 
The rain helps us in many ways. The heavy 


rains wash the streets and make the brooks 


and rivers overflow. The gentle rains feed the 
flowers and trees. 

The teacher asked the children if they like the 
way the paragraph ended and suggested that the 
child use as a closing sentence the idea of the 
need of rain. The child then completed the para- 
graph by saying, without the rain we could not 
live. 

\nother child’s paragraph based upon another 


plan: 




















The Rain as a Useful Friend 


The rain is a useful friend. In winter the 
splashing rains melt the snow and wash away. 
In the spring the soft rains feed the flowers. In 
the summer the stormy rains make the brooks 
overflow. In autumn the rain buries the seeds in 
the earth. The rain makes the world a delight- 


ful place in which to live. 

6. The teacher then called attention to the 
value of effective closing sentences. The chil- 
dren gave several which the teacher wrote upon 
dren changed these for the better, and composed 
the board. By appeal to judgment, by question- 
ing, and by suggesting the use of various expres- 
sions previously given by the children, the chil- 


others of decided merit. 
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A “Community” Paragraph 


The children chose a title and a plan. Sey. 
eral children composed the sentences, and de- 
While the teacher 
wrote, they assumed responsibility for indenta- 


cided upon the most effective. 


tion, capitalization, spelling and punctuation. 

The paragraph was then erased, and during 
the next language period, each pupil in the class 
composed and wrote his own paragraph, select- 
ing his own title and following any one of the 
three plans. 

Miss Selby’s preparation for each step of the 
work, and her ready wit in suggesting kept the 
children at their best throughout the series of 
lessons, and by the successful results gave them 
courage to attack similar problems in the future 
Procedure— 

1. Selecting titles for the paragraph. 

Teacher recalled the idea that the rain is a 
helper and friend. As children suggested titles 
the teacher wrote them upon the board. 


What ideas will you 
As the children sug- 
gested the work of heavy rains and of the gentle 


2. Developing plans. 
talk about in your story? 


rains, the teacher wrote plan (a) upon the board. 
She suggested winter rains, or the work of the 
rains in the city, the children completing the 
plans. 


3. Teacher had children give sentences that 
would be appropriate to each plan. 


4. The children then gave a number of good 
opening sentences, the teacher writing them as 
given. 

5. After three or four sentences to any plan 
were told, the teacher and children considered 
closing sentences. By suggesting the use of cer- 
tain words and phrases and by asking questions, 
the teacher led the children to make well-con- 
structed and comprehensive sentences. 

6. Writing the paragraph upon the board. 

The children chose a title. Several of the chil- 
dren gave opening sentences, the best of which 
was selected and written by the teacher. The 
children assumed responsibility for spelling, 
capitalization, indention, 
order of words, etc. 


punctuation, margin, 
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The Easter Lily 


e lily bulb lay on the floor under the shelf 
ereenhouse. She was hard and brown and 
\, and as she lay there on the floor with many 
brown bulbs she was very unhappy. 
am brown, the shelf is brown, the floor is 
| am sure the whole world is brown,” 
| the lily bulb to herself. 
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But one day she found out her mistake. Some 
one placed her on the shelf, and there she lay 
in the warm sunshine, with flowers standing 
all about her. Her nearest neighbor was a tall 
rosebush, and as she watched the bright red 
roses unfold, she said: “How I wish I could 
srow red like the rose and make every one 
glad with my sweet perfume!” 

When the florist sold the rose, he saw the lily 
bulb, and said to his helper: 

“This lily bulb was hidden by the rose bush 
and forgotten. Bring a flower pot and plant it, 
so that it may bloom for Easter.” 

Then the lily bulb felt herself put into the soft 
ground, and brown earth was placed over her. 

“All the world is brown again,” murmured the 
bulb; “but I am sleepy, and think I shall take a 


nap.” 


After sleeping a long time, she began to stir 
in her brown bed. First she sent tiny rootlets 
down into the ground, and then she pushed 
tiny green shoot above the earth. There above 
she felt the warm sunshine, saw the flowers once 
more, and a new hope stirred in her heart. The 
florist came each day to give her a drink of water, 
and when her stalk began to grow taH, he helped 
her to grow straight by tying her to a strong stick 
for a support. 

So day by day the lily plant grew taller and 
taller, and she sent out long, narrow leaves. 


, 


“These do not look like rose leaves,” she said; 
“but maybe if I am patient, when my buds 
and blossoms grow they will be red. I must work 
hard if I am to be of any service to others, for 
they all take such good care of me that I want to 
make them happy.” 

One day the lily plant found that she had a 
bud. It was a long, green bud, and at first the 
lily was disappointed. 


“This is not like the round red rosebud,” said 
she, “and my leaves are not like the rose leaves. 
Perhaps, after all, I shall not be like the rose, 
but green, all green, just as I was all brown when 
they put me in the earth. Well, whatever I am to 
be, | hope that I may give some sweet perfume, 
and be of service.” 

At last the sunbeams knocked at the door of 
the large green bud, and the green petals opened 
wide to let in the light, when, oh, wonder of 
wonders! the heart of the great white lily was as 
yellow as the beams of the golden sun.” 


The lily plant opened another and another bud, 
and one day she felt herself carefully lifted from 
the brown shelf in the greenhouse, and carried 
a long distance to a church. It was almost as 
dark in the church as it had been in the brown 
earth; but the lily had learned her lesson in 
patience, and now she felt sure that she was at 
last to be of some use in the world. 


When the morning sunlight streamed through 
the stained-glass windows it rested softly upon 
all the flowers it had helped to open. There were 
red roses, gold and crimson tulips, daffodils and 
daisies, but standing close to the altar was the 
beautiful lily plant, while about her stood many 
other Easter lilies in their green dresses, holding 





— 
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up their pure white cups, and sending forth their 
sweet fragrance to all in the church. And these 
flowers in their awakened glory seemed to tell the 
same story which was sung in the Easter anthem: 
“Christ 

After the service some one carried the lily to a 


is risen! Christ is risen!” 

hospital ward and placed it where it could look 

down upon the faces of the little crippled children. 
“() see our lovely lily,” cried one small voice, 

and the lily heard the clapping of little hands. 
“Flow straight and tall it stands!” said another. 

“Maybe we can stand like that some day.” 
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“It makes me feel stronger just to watch jt” 
said another, “and just to smell how sweet! Oh 
how sweet!” 

The Easter lily looked down at the eager little 
faces, and said softly to itself : 

“T little knew when I was an ugly brown bul} 
asleep in the dark, that one day I was to awaken 
and become a lily to bring joy and happiness to 


others.” 


— Adapted from the Ladies’ Home Journal 


The Department of Principles of Teaching and Study 





ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, University of Virginia 





I.NERGY AND IX}NTHUSIASM 

energy and enthusiasm are closely related to 
each other. They really involve each other. [n- 
thusiasm is impossible without energy and energy 
finds its fullest expression in enthusiasm. It is 
logical, therefore, that the discussion of this two- 
fold theme should follow closely upon the study 
of health in the preceding articles in this Journal. 
Without health in its large and deep sense, one 
cannot expect much energy and certainly very 
little enthusiasm. In the make-up of personality 
it is difficult to determine at present which quali- 
ties are more dominant than others (unless one 
makes health an all controlling factor), and, 
therefore, it perhaps is a loose generalizatior to 
call energy and enthusiasm superior to some other 
characteristics of the teacher personality. It 
may be admitted, however, that no qualities are 
more influential in the class room than these now 
being considered. A listless teacher or one void 
of geninue enthusiasm for public school education 
cannot expect hearty response or progressive re- 
actions from the pupils. Nothing is more con- 
tagious than enthusiasm unless it is indifference. 
Well does Bulwer Lytton say in the The Last 
Days of Pompeii: “It points the real allegory 
of the tale to Orpheus ; it moves stones ; it charms 
brutes. Enthusiasm is the genius of sincerity and 
truth accomplishes no victory without it.” 


Inthusiasm in teaching may be expected to so 
illumine the subject matter that is studied that 
the large majority of the pupils will desire this 
rather than any other course. Pupils in Latin 
courses not infrequently, especially in the case of 
girls, dream of becoming teachers or erudite 
scholars in this subject. I know a young high 
school graduate who might easily have found a 
place in a wealthy home of her own, but preferred 
to enter advanced training in order to teach Latin. 
This, perhaps, is proving too much and may be 
an argument against so much enthusiasm. But 
the fact remains that this young lady had caught 
the teacher’s vision. The teacher radiated en- 
thusiasm for Latin. It was a creed, a passion, 
a life philosophy with this instructor. In her 
class room I myself felt well-nigh persuaded that 
here rested the foundation of all education, the 
hope of everlasting refinement. There was a 
charm in that teacher’s presentation, an atmos- 
phere of culture throughout her teaching that 
awakened ambition and excited the imagination 
toward sacrifice and zeal. When you can grasp, 
enchain, lift and lead your pupils to loftier con- 
ceptions of living and service by means of your 
daily presence in the class, you have felt the 
touch of the live coals from on high 
not a mere man or woman earning 4 
You have been transformed into a seer, 4 


warming 
You are 
salary. 

prophet, a mighty vehicle of inspiration. 








ch it.” 
! Oh, 


little 
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It is because I covet just this type of teacher 
for every pupil in our country that these pages 
are being written. Grant the fact (and who will 
deny it?) that a large per cent of teachers do not 
aim to make teaching a permanent calling, this 
ought not to result in mere time-servers for the 
brief filling of a contract. The interim teacher 

y some day become a parent, needing the 
school in a much nobler sense than when it pro- 
ided means of livelihood. Once a teacher, quick 
‘9 appreciate the significance of school problems 

| ends, the parent can deal more sympathetic- 

and intelligently with the difficulties in- 
Jividualized in her own child. Enthusiasm should 
not be confined to those who plan for a long 
career and who voluntarily make school work a 
means of altruistic service. The teacher who 
remains only two or three years is called upon 
for just as much, nay more, enthusiasm. The 
task whether long or short is essentially the 
same. School work will appear to any teacher 
lifeless drudgery if its meaning is not under- 
stood. When one reflects that back of the ordi- 
nary day’s routine in the class room are centuries 
of profound thinking and that running through 
all of the subjects are the invisible threads of 
racial experience tieing man to-day close to man 
of long ago, one may see a glory in the privilege 
and duties of teaching. Munsterberg refers 
io this when he writes (Psychology and the 
leacher — Appleton’s, p. 316f) : “It is essentially 
which makes the 
teacher’s personality. If enthusiasm has 
touched the soul, everything will become living 
inspiring. The psychological condition is a 
combination of suggestion and imitation. This 
| reach its highest point when the enthusiasm 
the function of teaching goes together with 
enthusiasm for the subject-matter taught. The 
pupil believes in the subject-matter when he feels 
(by suggestion) that the teacher believes in it.” 


educational enthusiasm 


‘he foregoing statements will doubtless echo 
in the lives of many teachers. But mere eulogy 
generally accepted ideal will not suffice to 
Teachers may desire en- 


ke it easily applied. 
thusiasm, may fret over their indifference and 
dislike. Some of them conscientiously try “to 
| in love” with their work, but have been unable 
to find the magic key that admits them to the 
In the development of 


jovs they earnestly seek. 


enthusiasm, as in the dawn and growth of love, 
one needs to undertake a careful analysis of the 
source and meaning of this quality. 


Sources OF ENTHUSIASM 


There are at least four large avenues of ap- 
proach to a rich supply of enthusiasm in teach- 
ing. The first of these is faith in one’s work, 
a conviction that this effort of training individuals 
to become effective citizens is altogether a very 
important occupation. 

Many of the failures in life are due to “mis- 
fits.” Men and women undertake to follow a 
career for which they have no natural aptitude. 
Early “blind alley jobs” requiring but little prep- 
aration and soon proving to be financially insuf- 
ficient thrust young men and women into any 
available career that offers an increase of wage. 
Naturally, there is little choice. The individual 
must take what he can get. Dissatisfaction is 
soon evident. One of the discouraging aspects of 
labor in this country is just this prevailing grum- 
bling against one’s “job,” “the boss” and _ practi- 
cally everything connected with one’s means of 
livelihood. Mere salary earning or rather salary 
getting is not likely to develop a high type of 
social servant. 

Conditions are little better in the profession 
of teaching. Young women all too frequently use 
it for merely selfish motives. Its profounder 
and nobler meaning is lost sight of in the glitter 
of the few coins that provide a livelihood and 
more. To such teachers the development of child- 
hood and youth into contributing citizens of high 
moral and intellectual refinement is purely a per- 
functory and listless form of routine. They have 
no faith in the larger possibilities of their calling. 
It is a stern necessity, a boresome burden, some- 
thing in fact that they are rather ashamed of. 
Surely, there can be no enthusiasm in teaching 
under these conditions. Vision, ideals, the well 
established conviction that the profession of 
teaching is the basis of social progress are es- 
sential to the abandon, the passion, the genius 
of enthusiastic teaching. 

There can be no enthusiasm and its evidence 
of energy unless the teacher lives in her work. 
Our tasks must be the projection of our heart’s 


desire. If your pupils can feel that you are con- 
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vinced that the subject you teach is the most 
important in the program, and if they are aware 
of your well-thought out reasons for so believing, 
they will catch some of the fire that burns through 
your class room work. No subject has value 
until it arouses in the pupil the same type of 
thinking that originally gave it form. School sub- 
jects are the crystallized thinking of men and 
women who were awake to the deep-going signi- 
ficance of these principles and facts for larger 
and saner living. If you, as a teacher, regard 
mathematics or Latin or English as merely tradi- 
tional and formal disciplines that an unkind fate 
has compelled you to ask questions about, then 
these subjects will, indeed, be as uninteresting 
and lifeless as the paper and ink that express 
their contents. It is a well observed fact that the 
more refined the nature of our work the greater 
is its expression of our personality. Your teach- 
ing must express yourself. You are being judged 
by the nature of your work. As a teacher, 
whether you like it or not, you are being judged 
by the citizens of your community. If they find 
you ready to endorse the best things and to ad- 
vance the sanest reforms in your profession, not 
because it is expedient, but because you intelli- 
gently believe in your calling and are unafraid to 
advocate its ideals and apply its principles of 
teaching, the educated and many of the less in- 
formed will support you. But even when they 
cannot agree with you, others will respect and 
admire your enthusiasm if it is soundly estab- 
lished. 

2. ANOTHER SOURCE OF ENTHUSIASM 


1s SocIAL MINDEDNESS 


To live for oneself means ultimately to possess 
only a narrow and hectic desire for things that 
advance one’s own interests, regardless of how 
others are affected thereby. It is a characteristic 
of social evolution that each generation must 
educate its successor. What we have inherited 
from the educational treasury of the past must 
be transmitted with interest and accumulations 
to those that follow. The outstanding lesson of 
all progress is that each member of society must 
contribute something of value to some one else. 
No man can live unto himself. He would die — 
never be born—were this law of 


nay could 
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other-mindedness not dominant. If now the 
teacher recognizes this inevitable rule of life jt 
becomes fairly easy to employ the work of the 
school as an avenue for expressing social service. 
There may be other forms of activity awaiting 
her, and some much more congenial, but for the 
time being this is the only avenue of influence 
Why not make it glorious 
wherever you are?) Why not spend the year as 
though you would have no others in which to 
make your gift of self to a community needing 
your best efforts? Others with enthusiasm like 
your own will continue to build on your achieye- 
They and you may be forgotten but you 


available for her. 


ment. 
have this warming memory that you have not 
lived a narrow, self-seeking career. Somewhere 
live and work men and women who were touched 
by your ruling passion. In some such way we 
evolve a social state, a social organism, in which 
each member is indefinably a part of the whole, 
giving to and receiving from its growing wealth, 
benefits far beyond calculation. 


A Tuirp Factor oF ENTHUSIAM IS SUCCESS 


It is not to be expected that oft-rejected failure 
will arouse much enthusiasm for the cause of 
our failure. Much discouragement prevails 
among teachers because they employ no stand- 
ards by which to determine whether or not prog- 
ress marks their work. They may really be 
doing everything possible under the conditions 
facing them. So long as success is judged merely 
by an array of high per cents, or on the other 
hand, by the number of failures among pupils 
without taking into account the large number 
of possible conditions making for lower per cents, 
it is unsafe to call one teacher successful and 
another a failure. The current movement for 
standards in teaching is important, not only for 
the pupil’s progress, but for the. aid it gives to 
the teacher in judging of her own work. No 
teacher can afford to remain ignorant of or to 
neglect to apply these standards. 

If now, the teacher knows by a reasonable 
method that her work is successful, this ought 
to stimulate considerable enthusiasm. The 
knowledge that records, reputation and the pupils’ 
grasp of the subject establish her as a successful 
teacher provides a sure ground for an optimistic 
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outlook. Such enthusiasm is not mere vapid 
emotionalism. It is based on evidence and con- 
viction. In the long run, this produces a finer 
type interest than consecration to an ideal of 
service, noble as this is. When we know that 
our efforts are not in vain, when we have ob- 
jective assurance that each day’s work fits into 
_ consistently progressive teaching there is bound 
io be a deepening of our affection for the work 
we do. But the teacher, to repeat, needs to know 
must not depend upon gifts from pupils, or gush- 

praise from friends for this assurance of 
What she needs to rest upon is the pro- 
fessional and scientific approval of her day’s 


success. 
q 
WOrk. 


Tue Fourtu Factor or ENTHUSIASM 


\What has just been said leads naturally to the 
next means of developing enthusiasm, namely, 
knowledge of one’s work. It perhaps seems un- 
necessary to refer to this perfectly obvious es- 
sential in the teacher’s calling. Of course, the 
teacher must know what she teaches; otherwise, 
what claim can she rightly have to a place among 
public school teachers? By knowledge of the 
subject is here meant, for all practical purposes, 
that the teacher understands the fundamental 
principles and facts of the courses of study as- 
signed to her responsibility. To teach English 
composition, for example, ought to involve a 
knowledge, not only of grammatical and rhetori- 
cal rules, but ability to speak and write correctly 
oneself and also some skill in arousing apprecia- 
tion for good literary style. The teacher ought 
to develop in her own practice, as far as pos- 
sible, what she is expected to produce in the 
pupils. One finds in all too many rural schools, 
however, that the teacher is wofully ignorant in 
the subjects. She depends upon a key in mathe- 
matics, and longs for similar helps in the other 
branches. Feeling insecure and dreading the 
visit of the supervisor or superintendent during 
school hours, it is inevitable that soon she de- 
velops a deep dislike for the work and continues 
in it merely for financial reasons. 

it is unnecessary (if indeed possible) for any 
teacher to know everything about the subject 
taught. This is especially true in the grades 


where one teacher is assigned the teaching of all 


the branches. The best remedy here would be, 
perhaps, the departmentalizing of elementary 
school work, relieving one teacher of all the work 
and giving experts charge of each subject or of 
a group of cognate courses. There are many, 
however, who believe that such an arrangement 
would be detrimental to the real purpose of ele- 
mentary education. It would seem that in these 
days of school efficiency the objections to sub- 
ject-experts in the elementary schools are easily 
outweighed by the advantages of such an organi- 
zation in its provision for more thoroughgoing 
preparation in the branches rightly termed funda- 
mental. Certainly, the relief to the teachers would 
be healthful. But in the absence of such a pre- 
vailing scheme of school administration, we must 
cope with conditions as they are and probably 
will remain for some time to come. 


The grade teachers, not to specify others, can 
improve their knowledge by conscientious appli- 
cation in their own lives of that they teach. 
Furthermore, the breaking away from traditional 
and bookish methods to a vital naturalism in 
teaching, 1. ¢., constant employment of social and 
life needs as supplied by the various subjects in 
the life of the child where he is, would awaken 
interest and lead to a desire in the teacher herself 
to know more about the subject. In his quaint, 
but penetrating manner, Roger Ascham describes 
in the Schoolmaster his ideal student and teach- 
ers as Philoponus — “one who hath lust to labor” 
and Zetetikos — ‘“‘one that is always desirous to 
search out any doubt, not ashamed to learn of the 
meanest, nor afraid to go to the greatest, until he 
is perfectly taught and perfectly satisfied.” 


The more we know of a subject the more are 
we likely to want to teach it. Friendship and 
love deepen by frequent intercourse and re- 
ciprocal service among persons. We come to 
know our friend. Faults and foibles are over- 
looked or interpreted in the light of a deeper 
understanding. The teacher, who is also a student, 
may find (we all do) that in her favorite subject 
are uninteresting details; but the sense of its 
value, the knowledge of its history, the study of 
its larger truths will swing the less glorious de- 
tails into the main stream of enthusiasm for this 
form of racial experience. 


In my reading the other day, [ met with a para- 
Woodrow Wilson’s “When a Man 


Himself” that serves as a_ splendid 


graph in 
Comes to 


analogy of what I have just said regarding 


knowledge of subject-matter increasing enthu- 


siasm for the teaching of it. President Wilson 
writes: 

“Enthusiasm comes with the revelation of true 
i satisfying objects of devotion; and it is enthu- 
siasm that sets the powers free. It is a sort of en- 
lightenment It shines straight upon ideals, and 
for those who see it the race and struggle are hence- 


forth toward these \n instance will point the mean- 
ing. One of the st distinguished and most justly 
honored of our great philanthropists spent the 
major part of his life absolutely absorbed in the 
making of money so it seemed to those who did 
not know him. In fact, he had very early passed 


the stage at which he looked upon his business as 


a means of support or of material comfort. 
an intellectual pursuit, a study 


Business 


had become for him 
in enterprise and increment. The field of commerce 


lav before him like a chess-board; the moves inter- 
ested him like the manoeuvers of a game. More 
money was more power, a greater advantage in the 


shaping men and events and 


t means of 


game, the 
markets to his own ends and uses. It was his will 
that set fleets afloat and determined the havens they 
were bound was his foresight that brought 
to market 


that 


for; it 
at the right time; it was his sug- 
the industry of unthinking men 


foods 

made 
his sagacity saw itself justified at home 
And as money 


gestion 
efficacious; 
but at the ends of the earth. 
mastery 
It is so that 


not only, 
government and increased, 
the 


kingdoms 


poured in, his 


his mind was more satisfied. 
men make little 


international power undarkened by diplomacy, un- 


and 
for themselves, and an 


directed by parliaments.” 


When the teacher delves into the deeps of her 
courses, establishes the mind in habits of think- 
ing along the routes that the world’s great have 
traveled in the guiding light of the subject they 
loved: when more exact knowledge and more 
comprehensive experience admit her to the secrets 
that the race of thinkers have discovered, she 
will find that life is more than meat and raiment 


— it is glorious with thought, brilliant with ideas 
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and altogether lovely in its treasures of truth 
for the enriching of the lives of those seeking jy. 


1] 


struction from her heart and mind. [ can wel] 
imagine, by analogy, how the well informed teach 
ers of pure mathematics or even of formal eran 
mar enjoy the truths expressed therein. If mep 
could not learn to interpret life through th 
medium of their respective interests it were folh 
indeed to be wise. Others may not understand 
how any one can devote a life time to the stud 
of disease germs, but to the bacteriologist this js 
a ruling passion, growing in strength with ever 
feeds o 


forward step in its pursuit. Interest 


The treasures of the earth and of truth Jj 
We must dig shafts to their deposi 


study. 
well hidden. 
tories and in the search as well as in the finding 
evolve a way of work and a way of life. 


Let us now hear the conclusion of the whok 


matter. Enthusiasm is hypnotic. It electrifies 
others into zeal, ambition, and something like pas- 
sion for the work in their charge. By means of 
enthusiasm the teacher can penetrate with arrow 
speed into the good, the best, the sources of power 


No 


lo use the analogies of another you 


in everybody. teacher ever became great 
without it. 
must forget like Henry Clay the external world 
and things of sense when swayed by the force 
of a great mission. You must be haunted, in- 
toxicated, hypnotized by your work as Dickens 
was with his. As Mozart composed because an 
inner urge gave him no peace, so you, an unfolder 
of lives, must teach because your soul impels 
Christopher Wren, the immortal 
St. Paul’s, built fifty- 


five churches and thirty-six halls because he loved 


you so to do. 


dreamer and creator of 


his art; he lived his deepest affections in the 
What he did with enthu- 
siasm you can do for teaching in the same spirit 


midst of his creations. 


There are pleasant folks aplenty who will endu 
discomforts at a baseball game or while playing 
golf. We laugh and echo their own descrip 
tion — fans! Well, the teacher who is dominated 
by enthusiasm is just this — a school “fan.” 
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The Department of Practical Arts 


Agriculture, Drawing. Home Economics and Industrial Arts 





RAYMOND V. LONG, Farmville, Va- 





\\e hear much about Practical Arts in the 
ols to-day, and wherever possible, schools in 
effort to keep pace with the progressive 
trend in education are putting some form of 
tical Arts in their course of study; and yet 
subject-matter that is taught in connection 
these special subjects, and the way in which 
they are taught make them so very impractical 
often, that the term practical arts in reality be- 
comes a travesty. 

ust why we, as teachers in the fields of agri- 
culture, drawing, home economics and industrial 

so often make wholly impractical the sub- 
jects which we call practical is doubtless due to 
the fact that we resort to the means which re- 
quires the least exertion on our part in teaching 
them, that of formalizing them. 

(he practical arts were made a part of the 
course of study because of the demand on the 
part of the laity that the schools do more for 
the real needs of the child, that they equip him 
with that which had immediate relationship to 
his real needs. But no sooner did the school in- 
troduce these special subjects than the teacher 
began to teach agriculture from books, to de- 
velop the aesthetic appreciation by having the 
child draw pictures of flowers, leaves and all 
manner of fruits, and by teaching the history of 
art and the masterpieces; to teach cooking and 
sewing by having the child prepare dainty pastries 
and salads, and make so many different kinds of 
stitches in a square piece of cloth; to teach in- 
dustrial arts by having the child make so many 
different saw cuts or plane a piece of wood to 
given dimensions and make various projects such 
as whisk-broom holders, paper knives, pin trays, 
etc. Instead of making the school a place where 
the child could get the practical knowledge of 
real living which the public had demanded, the 
teacher in word fulfilled the demand, but in spirit 
taught the so-called practical subjects in the same 
formal manner that other subjects were taught ; 
the thought with the teacher being that it matters 


not so much what is taught as the method by 
which it is taught —that the desired end is the 
development of certain ideals of neatness, ac- 
curacy, memory, ete. And so we find to-day in 
many schools these subjects are taught in a way 
that would do credit to pedagogy a generation 
old —these subjects which might make of the 
school a real living place, where children might 
live lives as they live them out of school, instead 
of an isolated, meaningless institution which the 
child sooner or later comes to look upon with dis- 
interest and dread. 

One frequently hears the argument that there 
is too little time given to the student’s classical 
education — that one with a good cultural educa- 
tion is better prepared to meet the emergencies of 
life than one practically trained. The answer to 
this will depend largely upon the definition of 
culture. If we think of culture in the light of the 
traditional curriculum, then we are pleading for a 
curriculum that was suited to a society of a gen- 
eration or two ago, and it served its purpose well 
for that time; but society has changed wonder- 
fully and it behooves the school to meet the de- 
mands of this modern society. National and so- 
cial ideals have adopted as a password “Social 
Efficiency,” and he who does not know it in 
terms of actual living experiences is unqualified to 
enter modern life, as a well educated and effi- 
cient individual. 

The schools of to-day are far less democratic 
than were the schools of a generation ago. In 
making this comparison, however, we must con- 
trast the schools of to-day with the demands of 
society to-day, and the schools of yesterday with 
the demands of society yesterday. Then society 
needed the schools to teach only those things which 
the child did not learn at home. Those things were 
the three R’s. Fifty years ago little or no atten- 
tion was given to science in agriculture. Every 
thing that was needed to be known about farm- 
ing was learned at home by actual farming — 
farming in the same way that it had been done 


for generations. Therefore, the school owed no 
debt to society in this respect. But how vastly 
ditferent to-day! Contrast the community where 
little or no science is applied to its agriculture 
with the community that has been stirred to 
activity and wholesome rivalry through the ef- 
forts of the county demonstrators and rural high 
schools. On the one hand, there is evidence of 
decay, stagnation and disinterest, while on the 
other hand, we find a wholesome rivalry among 
boys and girls in their efforts to produce the 
best 
a gradually general improvement in the home and 


a demand for bigger and better things — 


Who can measure or estimate the 
resultant And 
has been wrought not by studying from books 
alone, but largely through dealing with practical 
things and practical activities in the way they are 
dealt with in real life. Now, there are few rural 
schools that do not at least study a text-book in 
agriculture, but note the difference in results 
when compared with those schools in which the 


on the farm. 


difference ! this transformation 


children engage in practical, real activities. 

Is the drawing that we teach democratic? 
Does it practically affect the students’ aesthetic 
appreciation? Do the girls make well propor- 
tioned landscape sketches with good harmony in 
colors one day, and come to school the next 
dressed in such colors that one would have to 
draw hard on the imagination to believe that 
they knew anything of color harmony at all? Do 
we teach the children in school the kind of art 
that is practically effective? If the art that we 
teach does not result in a taste and desire for 
more and better pictures on the walls to take the 
place of advertising calendars, chromos, and en- 
larged portraits, discrimination and care in the 
selection of good wallpaper, curtains, rugs, up- 
holstery, furniture, paint use in and around the 
home, the laying out of lawns and flower gardens, 
good taste in the selection of hats, dresses and 
wearing apparel, if it does not result in a practical 
application of design and color, it falls short of 
its purpose and cannot be estimated in terms of 
any real value. That school falls short in its 
obligation whose efforts do not eventuate in the 
child’s applying to life what he has learned. The 
history of art has a definite, valuable part in 
education, and yet, unless it results in making 
clear to the student why a picture is good or 
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bad, or results in the pupil being able to selec 
the good from the commonplace, the time of bot} 
teacher and pupil has been to a large extent 
wasted. 

Due to recent Federal legislation much stress 
will be laid upon home economics, agriculture an¢ 
industrial arts. The stress, however, will be upor 
these subjects practically taught, and not as for. 
malized theoretical subjects. Under close super. 
vision, the kind of home economics which trains 
pupils to be expert in making fudge and table 
delicacies, will no longer have a place in the 
school, but will give place to the home economic; 
that has to do with practical cooking, sewing. 
and home-making. The student can learn hoy 
to make a home and care for it, how to cook an 
sew as it is done in the home, only by experienc- 
ing these things in the way they are actuall) 
done in reality. 

The industrial arts should acquaint the pupil 
with industrial processes and methods of trans- 
forming raw materials into finished products. 
It should acquaint him with the various forms 
of industry and his dependence upon them for 
his existence. He should have a rudimentary 
knowledge of the kinds, structure, composition 
and uses of iron, steel, cement, wood, glass, 
textiles, foods, clay, rubber, utensils, etc. But 
the pupils must actively and practically handle 
these different materials and apply them to uses 
where they belong. We find schools teaching 
manual training in some sections of the State, 
but it is in too many cases manual training as 
The emphasis is upon “training of the 
hands,” rather than upon a knowledge of the 
materials being used, and the projects are too 


such. 


’ 


often of a wholly impractical nature. We must §" 
conceive of industrial arts as a subject that §* 
reaches out into the community and selects for § *' 
its projects the things of industrial origin that §" 
are used in and around the home and on the §" 
farm, and center around such projects a knowl « 
edge of industrial processes and materials that §" 
go in its manufacture. 

Let us make of our schools institutions around § i: 
which the activities of the community center; t 
places where the child may live a life similar to Jj ¢ 
real life; places from which the child may enter § 4 


the responsibilities of real practically prepared 
as well as spiritually developed life. 
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The Mission of the Agricultural High School 





By J. L. MILLER, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. Tennessee 





fhe present aim of education is good citizen- 
ship. Any education which tends to develop the 
est there is in the mind of the child is fulfilling 
this educational aim. Secondary education of 
in this country, is approaching more 
indus- 


bai hoes 
nearly than ever before a system including 
trial training. With this change the need of agri- 
cultural high schools has become imperative. 

Fully one-third of our entire population is en- 
gaged in agriculture. In addition, about one- 
third as many are engaged in manufacturing in- 
dustries dependent upon farm products for raw 
In spite of these facts and the signi- 
icant truth that the continued existence and pros- 
perity of the nation is dependent upon the funda- 
mental industry of agriculture, rural communities 
are. steadily becoming depopulated. Census 
statistics show there is a constant drift from the 
country to the city. The mision of the rural 
school of to-day is to initiate and maintain a 
system of educational training which will develop 
rural possibilities and activities, and thus over- 
come this tendency. 


\Vhile there are several theories of how this can 
be effected, it is evident that education which 
instils into the minds of the young people of the 
country communities a love for nature and a 
vocation closely related to it will be successfully 
fulfilling this mission. The few agricultural high 
schools now in existence have clearly demon- 
strated the fact that they are doing this by teach- 
ing scientific and economic methods of agricul- 
ture, and the dignity of manual labor along with 
the social and health education of the rural com- 
munities. 

\ll this has been accomplished without sacrific- 
¢ the cultural side of secondary educational 

Intellectual training must ever be the 
However, the mental 


11 


training. 
chief factor in education. 


discipline theory, which embodies the idea that 
a mind well trained in mathematics, languages 


and literature can successfully follow a vocation 
along entirely different lines because of this train- 
ing, is rejected by modern psychologists and 
educators. 

So in order to train the future farmers of our 
country to become skilled agriculturists, as well 
as contented and intelligent citizens, the agricul- 
tural schools employ a course of study which 
trains the student’s mind and also prepares him 
for the intelligent understanding of his future 
vocation. If the farmers and farmers’ wives of 
to-morrow are to receive scientific training, it 
must be received in secondary schools, since only 
a very small percentage of them have the oppor- 
tunity of getting college training. 


The workers in our agricultural experiment 
stations and National Department of Agriculture 
have learned much of value to the farmers, which, 
for several reasons, they have been very slow 
to accept. A farmer, who has practiced farming 
all his life according to some arbitrary rules of 
his father or neighbors, is slow to grasp these new 
truths which are based on scientific principles and 
methods unknown to him. If we are to have a 
well-informed, progressive agricultural popula- 
tion, it is necessary for our young people to re- 
ceive in secondary schools, not only certain 
definite facts, but the fundamental principles of 
agriculture, which will enable them to under- 
stand and apply new ideas and discoveries long 
after their formal schooling is completed. 


While not every boy who attends an agricul- 
tural high school will become a farmer, yet the 
inclusion of this—the chief industry of our 
country — will give him an insight into many 
various occupations from which he may select his 
own life work. Likewise, besides the valuable 
training it affords him, it gives him a true pic- 
ture of this very fundamental industry and digni- 
fies it as an indispensable occupation. 
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Art Department 
Conducted by the Art Club of Richmond, Virginia 





Editor: Admiral Harrie Webster, The Art Club of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia 





Painters of the Early Renaissance 
( Continued ) 


“We're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have 
passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see ; 
And so they are better, painted — better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for 
that ; 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.” 
“Fra Lippo Lippi.” 


—Browning. 


Robert Browning truly loved and therefore 
truly appreciated “Fra Filippo Lippi,” and one 
could not ask a better introduction to the study of 
the works of this monastically garbed but not 
monastically minded painter, than his poem en- 
titled “Fra Lippo Lippi.” 

Left a penniless orphan at a little more than 
two years of age, he was cared for by an aunt, 
Mona Lapaccia, for some six years. She was 
also very poor, and therefore, in turn placed him 
in the hands of the good monks of the nearby 
Church of the Carmine, in about the year 1414. 

The Prior soon discovered that his genius lay, 
not in acquiring, but in creating, and he was 
placed out as an apprentice in the studio of 
Lorenzo Monaco, where he acquired that knowl- 
edge of the use of glazes, which he finally de- 
veloped into a distinctive technique. 

Ile learned much, too, from Fra Angelico, so 
different temperamentally, but broad enough, we 
like to feel, to have appreciated the younger 
man’s genius. 

Providence had, however, an even more won- 
derful opportunity of development in store for 
him. About 1424 Masaccio started his paint- 
ings on the walls of the Brancacci Chapel, which 
was attached to the Church of the Carmine. One 


can well imagine the mutual joy experienced dur- 
ing the next three years by these geniuses: the 
one, who dying at the early age of twenty-six left 
the impress of an adequately completed life, and 
the other, his junior by five years, who in this 
intercourse met for the first time a soul kindred 
in its appreciation of the beauty and the sacred- 
ness of humanity as it came from the hand of the 
Creator. 

Into his works were introduced many portraits, 
either in their proper characters or in roles for 
His Madonnas 


particularly Fra Filippo gives us the Florentine 


which he considered them fitted. 


mother of his day, holding with tender care and 
loving touch, her own Infant — not the conyen- 
tionally symbolic figure of Byzantine art, or the 
Queen of Heaven of the devout Fra Angelico. 
There is throughout all of his work a joyous- 
ness and thorough enjoyment of life more akin 
to the Venetian School than to the Florentine — 
most unfriar-like, according 


and furthermore 


to the popular conception. In reviewing his 
life, however, one feels as in Fra Angelico’s 
case, he was taken care of and in a way protected 
as he could not have been as a man holding his 
own in the wide world of affairs. 

Rescued by the good brothers when practi- 
cally a street gamin their kind treatment must 
have contributed to that joy in humanity. 

Hle assumed the monk’s cowl when fifteen 
years of age—but ten years later, received a 
dispensation to live outside the convent walls — 
Cosimo dé Medici, a liberal patron of art, began 
probably just about this same time to give him 
commissions, thereafter remained a 
staunch friend and defender of the erratic and 


and ever 
wayward genius. 

At one time, despairing of having a certain 
picture completed, Cosimo once had him locked 
in his room. The Fra, however, tore his bed 
clothes into strips and escaped by the window. 
When at last he was found, the Medici, worried 
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e thought of the risk he ran in this descent, 


letermined to deal with him by persuasion, not 


(it 


. in future. 

- lack of business ability and even honesty 

notorious, but seems always to have been 

med and condoned. 

nally, when fifty years of age, he fell des- 

tely in love with Lucrezia Buti, who had 
cn forcibly placed in the Convent of Santa 

sherita, of which he was Chaplain. She and 

sister fled to him for refuge, and Cosimo dé 
cdici prevailed upon the Pope to sanction their 
riage. Whether this was formally consum- 
ied or not seems a little doubtful, but they lived 
rmoniously together, and Fra Filippo’s stand- 


« in the eyes of his contemporaries appears not 


» have been affected. 


(here is debate also as to whether Filippino 


ippi, a noted painter of the next generation, 


a son or simply a well loved pupil. Fra 


Filippo painted both frescos and easel pictures. 
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In the latter he conceived the round framed 
Madonna, as a substitute for the formal tryptich 
inherited from the Byzantines. 

By him, too, portraiture was raised to the 
dignity of an independent form of art. 

His colors were glowing and harmonious, his 
attention to detail careful and accurate. 

Among his principal works are “Madonna and 
Child with Two Angels,” Uffizi Gallery, Florence ; 
“Annunciation,” and “St. John,” both executed 
for Cosimo dé Medici, National Gallery, London ; 
“Adoration,” Berlin Gallery ; “Coronation,” two 
nativities, Academy, Florence; decoration of 
Santa Spirito and Cathedral at Prato, and of 
the Cathedral at Spoleto. 

We might close, I think, by quoting from the 
account given by the Carmelite brothers, “So 
rare was his grace in painting that scarcely any 
other artist came near him in our times.” 


Mary B. BAUGHMAN. 


Co-Operative Education Association 





J. H. MONTGOMERY, Executive Secretary 





\VaTcH us Grows Twenty-two Community 


school and Civic) Leagués and forty-eight High 


Lee 


I‘lementary (Junior) School Leagues were 


nized during the past morth. 


ANNUAL MEETING IN May 


very league should be making plans for a 
‘essful annual meeting in May. This should 
e the place of the regular monthly meeting, 
reports should be made by each committee, 
ering the work done from May, 1916, to May, 
If possible the meeting should be held at 
time —all day, afternoon, or night — when 
largest number, both men and women, can 
ud, for this should be a great public meeting 
the entire community. 


‘he teachers can greatly assist in making this 
cting a success by co-operating with the league 


officials in preparing an interesting and attractive 
program. We present a program in the Special 
Day Program Bulletin, which any school can 
prepare. If you haven’t a copy of this bulletin 
the Department of Public Instruction will gladly 
send you one on request. 


The teachers should also make sure that the 
league sends to us a full report of the year’s work 
immediately after the annual meeting, so we may 
have this record for our annual report. 


The annual meeting is the time for the election 
of officers to serve during the next year, there- 
fore the very best selections possible should be 
made. The only way for a league to make sure 
of receiving our literature regularly, is to elect 
faithful officers, especially the president and the 
secretary, for the year, then send us their names 
directly after the annual meeting. 
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Musr Ilotp RrGULAR MEETINGS 


DurING SUMMER MONTHS 


LEAGUES 


lhe very rough weather throughout the State 
during the past three months has seriously inter- 
fered with the work of the leagues, and it has 
been impossible for many of them to hold regu- 
lar meetings. In order, therefore, to accomplish 
satisfactory results, it will be necessary for the 
leagues to work very faithfully during the sum- 
mer. In fact, that is decidedly the best time to 
do efficient work in the rural districts, and they 
should never, for a moment, consider ‘Going 
into summer quarters.” 

Before leaving the school and community, the 
teachers should assist the officers of the league 
in planning the summer’s work. If a teacher is 
to return to the same school it will be to his 
interest to keep the league active, and if he is not 
to return it will certainly be greatly to his credit 
to thus prepare the way for his successor. 

SETTER CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL Day 

SUNDAY, APRIL 29TH 

Our Association, The Virginia State Sunday 
Association, and the Extension Department of 
the University of Virginia have united in an ef- 
fort to make Better Church and Sunday School 
Day this year a real success in every community 
of the State. Our Day School Teachers are cer- 
tainly interested in the improvement of every 
church and Sunday school in their respective 
communities, for such improvement always stimu- 
lates greater interest in the day school. We trust, 
therefore, that all of our school teachers will urge 
church and Sunday school workers to observe this 
occasion, and in some way improve the church 
or school. 

The church building or grounds may need 
improvement; if so this will be a good time to 
perfect plans for such work. It may be, in some 
communities, that the attendance on church and 
Sunday school is the thing that needs most atten- 
tion ; if so, special effort should be made to secure 
a large attendance on this day. Some other place 
may feel the need for teacher training in the 
Sunday school, therefore, this opportunity should 
be utilized by organizing such classes; while in 
another place perhaps only a few of the church 
members attend the Sunday school and vice versa, 
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then this would be a very good time to put forth 
an effort to correct that condition. But whatever 
each church or community may feel is the thino 
most necessary to do, let it plan to accomplish that 
work. 

report should be sent to us by each church 
observing the day, so we may be able to tabulate 
the results. 

We give a short program in the Special Day 
Program Bulletin the Virginia 
School Association, with headquarters here in 
Richmond, has published a good program in their 
(Juarterly, and the University of Virginia a pro- 


and Sunday 


gram in their [xtension Department Bulletin, 


Ikither organization will send its bulletin on 
request. 


MontTHLY PROGRAMS 


We sent a splendid program on “The Health 
of the Home and Community” to the leagues this 
month, and are now mailing the April program, 
which is “The Home Garden and Yard.” 


HoMeE GARDEN 


Call the attention of the boys and girls to the 
pleasure and the real necessity of raising a home 
garden. We offer a prize to every boy or girl 
who will raise such a garden and send us a 
written account of their work. Read what is said 
about this in our High and Elementary School 
League Bulletin. 

Roap Work 

Two very successful meetings were held in 
Augusta County: on the 22nd and the 23rd of 
February, at Sherando and New Hope. We 
found live active leagues at each place, which 
have been making needed improvements on their 
school buildings. 

Augusta has two enthusiastic, capable, super- 
vising teachers -— Miss Helen Cunningham and 
Miss Vida Murfee — who are organizing leagues 
wherever they find it at all possible. 

At Newport News on February 27th we 
organized a city Federation of the Leagues, with 
Mr. H. L. Ferguson, manager of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Corporation, as president. 
The federation will assist in promoting the mak- 
ing of home gardens by every family in New- 
port News. 





in 
of 
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(jn) a two days’ tour in Rockbridge county, in 
company with Superintendent E. K. Paxton and 
tee A. E. Fultz, I visited five schools, or- 
ved four leagues, and we started a move- 
ment at Timber Ridge for a new modern schoo!, 

h will very likely be erected this summer. 


District TEACHERS’ MEETING 


\\e appreciate the interest manifested in our 
work by the District vice-presidents of the State 
feachers’ Association. At each District meeting, 
held thus far, a prominent place on the program 

been provided for the discussion of the 
league work. The writer has enjoyed the privi- 
leve of attending the Fourth, Sixth and Ninth 
[istrict meetings, and expects to attend the First 
md Eighth District meetings. Miss Wright at- 
tended the meeting of the Seventh District 
feachers, at Front Royal. On her way to Front 
Royal Miss Wright visited a meeting of the 
leagues of Alexandria county and organized a 
County Association. On Friday, March 9th, Miss 
\Vright spoke before the Negro State Teachers’ 
\ssociation at Roanoke, on the work of our 
association. At that time the colored people or- 
ganized a State Association similar to our organi- 
zation. D. G. Jacox (colored), Norfolk, Va. 
was elected executive secretary. 


CHRISTIANSBURG, VA., R. F. D. No. 2. 


Mr. J. H. MontcomMery, 
Richmond, Va. 


My dear Mr. Montgomery: 


I am principal of a two-room school here close to 
Montgomery Station. Our League has raised the sum 
of $33.25, and with same we have bought a library, flag 
five feet by eight feet, pictures, water coolers, dictionary 
and erasers. 

We have done $41.60 worth of work and furnishing 
posts and putting up a nice woven wire fence. We 
have also done $24.85 worth of work in making walk- 
ways, making neat grounds and planting shade trees. 


All told $33.25 appropriated in money, $41.60 worth 
of work done and $24.85 worth of work done on grounds 
making a total of $99.70, and we have interest suf- 
hcient to do more. 


I think a good strong League is the greatest thing 
a community can have, and will always try to have one 
where I teach. 

Our school will close March 22nd, and we are expect- 
ing our next League meeting then, and we are expect- 


ing about all of our patrons, superintendent of schools 
and the clerk of the school board present. 
We want to arouse a good League spirit that will 
keep the League active through the whole summer. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Joseph A. GARDNER. 


HISTORICAL OLD JAMESTOWN 


Mr. J. H. MonTGoMery, 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Mr. Montgomery: 

In January we observed Good Roads Day in the 
afternoon instead of evening, so the men could work 
on the roads. Five wagons came from distances of five 
miles and hauled gravel on school drive and public road. 
The children followed the Good Roads program, and 
E. M. Slanson, County Demonstrator, gave a talk of 
the work for agents and urged co-operation of the 
people through the League. The Domestic Science Class 
served refreshments. 

On Friday we held Health Day. We were fortunate 
in having Dr. Ennion Williams as speaker of the evening. 
The children followed your program, and refreshments 
were sold, realizing $10.55 — that seems a small amount, 
but it was an awful stormy night. We voted to call the 
League the Jamestown Community League instead of 
School and Civic League, and also organized the Com- 
mittees suggested in the new bulletin, hoping to work 
with the County Agents in making the League more 
active. The children have organized a High School 
League. 

With best wishes for your wonderful work, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Jutta B. McCoy. 


A WORD FROM NEW YORK 


Mr. J. H. Montcomery, AvBany, N. Y. 


Richmond, Va. 


* Dear Mr. Montgomery: 


Am very grateful for the supplies which you have 
sent me. 

Hope you can let me have an additional set of 
publications. 

I have taken occasion to recommend the work you 
are doing to a great many physical directors of this 
State. Some of them will be writing you, asking for 
copies of your works. I hope this will not entirely ex- 
haust your supply. I certainly appreciate your co- 
operation. 

You will be glad to know that the new work in 
physical training is making rapid progress and over 
three-fourths of the schools of the rural districts of 
the State are already putting it into effect. 

Very truly yours, 
DANIEL CHASE, 


Military Training Commission, State of N.Y. 
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HARRISONBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 
March 15, 1917. 
The second quarter of our school year will close 
this week, and the third quarter will begin on March 
20th. A number of new students will enter at that 
time. The new dormitory will be occupied then, and add 


much to the comfort of all. 
The February number of the Normal Bulletin, which 


is also the summer catalog, is being sent out this week, 
and contains much that will be of interest to those who 
Our summer 


expect to do summer work in education. 


session will begin on June 11th, five days after the close 
of the winter session, and continue for twelve weeks, 
giving us only nineteen days in which to straighten up 
for the fall term, beginning September roth. 

Miss Gregg attended the meeting of the N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence at Kansas City the first 
of the month. 

Miss Sale, Miss Gregg and Mr. Johnston represent 
venth Congressional District Educa- 
Front Royal this week. All 
Miss Cleveland and Dr. Sanger 


the school at the Se 


tional Meeting at have 


places on the program. 
are attending the meeting of the Association of Virginia 
Colleges in Richmond. Dr. Sanger will lead the discus- 
sion of college entrance requirements. 

Dr. Sanger made an address and assisted in organiz- 
ing a school league at Singers Glen, near here, on last 
Friday. The meeting was held in the house in which 
the first consolidated school in this county was estab- 
lished more than twenty years ago; and the first object 
of the league’s activities will be to secure a new building. 

Some of the subjects discussed at recent meetings of 
the Harrisonburg Educational Society were: “The Nice- 
ties of Life;” “Fads, Fancies and Fallacies of our Pres- 
ent System of Education,” and “Economy of Time in 
Teaching Elementary Subjects.” 

The Glee Club gave an enjoyable concert of college 
songs two weeks ago. 

A substantial addition has recently been made to the 
Franklin Sherman 
belonging to the school outside of the State fund. 
have recently been established by the students: the “Stu- 


Two 
dent Association Scholarship” for the use of those who 
have worked their way through school as far as their 
senior year; and the “Annie Cleveland Fund,” given by 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, to be as- 
signed to any student approved by the school authorities. 

On Saturday evening we are to have the first motion 
picture entertainment given in our auditorium with our 
own outfit, recently installed. Pictures of educative 
from time to time, as well as a 


value will be given 


choice selection of entertaining films. 


Fund, one of the seven loan funds . 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUT! 


One hundred and eighteen students took thy 
farmers’ winter short course in agriculture 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute during February. «; 


advance of fifty-seven over the registration last 


sion and nearly double the number that ha 
tended the winter school in agriculture since it was 
Forty-six of these students 


inaugurated in 1907. 


were members of the boys clubs in Virgini 
were given scholarships in the course by boards 


Bankers’ 
ganizations of various kinds, and individuals ry 


supervisors, the Virginia Associatior 
youngest of these boys was just twelve years 
and the average age of the group was sixteen 
Thirty-five of the club boys were quarter: 
the Y. M. C. A. had their 


the college dining hall. 


building and meals at 
They were under the super- 
vision of the secretary of the association, and wer: 


shown every attention by the president of the 


lege, the director of the extension division | 
the assistant State agent in charge of Boys’ Club 
work. As the agricultural development of Virginia 
lies with the young men, the attendance of so many 
boys at the short course is very encouraging to 


those of the college and extension division who ar¢ 
working along these lines for the future interests 


the State. 

The sixth annual meeting of the County Home 
Demonstration Agents of Virginia was held at 
V. P. I. February 12th-24th, inclusive. The sessions 
of the special school, or “short course in home 


economics,” were in charge of Miss Ella G. Agnew 
State agent fer women’s work, and every phase of 
the work that is being done by the extension division 
among the women and girls of Virginia was treated 
by specialists who are making a life study of home 
The agents also took part in the round 


table discussions and conferences, the latter in the 


economics. 
nature of “experience meetings,’ when each agent 
presented her special problems and had the benefit 
of expert advice. Daily lectures in food values and 
demonstrations in bread-making were given by Miss 
Anna G. Barrows, of Teachers’ College, Colum)ia 
University, New York. 

Hon. Bradford Knapp, chief of extension work in 
the South, spent a day with the agents and made 
several addresses dealing with the work for women 
and girls along various lines of activity. Mr. Knapp 
emphasized the fact that the Smith-Lever Act, under 
which the extension service operates, provides 
home demonstration work, just as it does for fa: 
demonstration, and that the real purpose of the « 
tension division is to carry knowledge, not to p1 
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it at some definite place or school. Other 
s at the college during the agents’ meeting 
\liss Susie V. Powell, State home demonstra- 
gent, Mississippi Agricultural College; Miss 
e Reese, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
Douglas Wright, secretary of the Virginia Co- 
tive Education Association. 
Alfred Chandler, of the college department 
Single Tax Service League, delivered an ad- 
on “Single Tax and Its Relation to Industrial 
ire,” at the college during February. 
raham B. 
3 eneineering, was one of a committee of two to repre- 
cent the State Highway Commission at a conference 
tate highway chemists and testing engineers in 
15th. 
ean T. P. Campbell, of the general 
sented V. P. I. at the meeting of 
presidents and deans in Richmond the third 


Bright, associate professor of civil 


ington, February 
faculty, 


Virginia 


in February. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
at military training is to be established at the 
rsity of Virginia has been decided at a’ special 
It ng of the board of visitors. Application will be 
at once to President Wilson for a Senior Divi- 
to sion of the Reserve Officers Training Corps, so that the 
ir ¢ United States army officers may be stationed here as 
fessors and assistant professors to drill the students 
instruct them in military tactics. 
he course will probably not be permanent and the 
af niversity will not assume the character of a military 
he defense of America. A statement issued by the 
rd of visitors says: 
lhe rector and visitors of the University of Vir- 
ginia, recognizing that the United States is now in a 
state of war with a ruthless European power, hereby 
lemnly pledge to Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States, the legal co-operation of his alma mater 
5 in the defense of the liberty, honor, and independence 
ch George Washington and Thomas Jefferson did 
much to establish and maintain.” 
President E. A. Alderman, the faculty and student 
are enthusiastic over the visitors’ action. It is be- 
ed that hundreds of students will join the military 


company. 


\ccording to statistics by the Faculty Committee 
on Student Self-Help, a university student paid his total 
enses for the year with $145. Fifteen more lived on 

than $200, and 72 said that their expenses were 
er $230. 

lhese facts prove that it is not only the rich that can 
The boy with limited means 


me to the university. 
given every help. 





It is merely a war-time measure as a part of 


5:00 to 6:00 o'clock, in Russell Hall. 


The Y. M. C. A. has an employment bureau which 
finds work for students. Thirty-four per cent of Uni- 
versity of Virginia students earned more than $100 
each last session to help pay their way through. 

Opportunities for obtaining work are open for the 
most part to students who have been to the University 
The most pressing need is for 
The only 


for one or more years. 
the new men to earn at least their board. 
practical suggestion that has been made toward solving 
this problem is to employ student waiters in the school 
dining hall. The students themselves are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of student waiters. 


FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


Club 
Hinman, of 


presented, 
the 


On March 16th the Dramatic 
under the direction of Miss Olive 
faculty, its second play, “The Ladies of Cranford.” 
was tremendously successful; in 
the 


costuming so 


This production 
fact, the interpretation of was so 


the 


characters 
true to life, the reminiscent of 


period, and the atmosphere of Cranford so well re- 


produced, that the audience actually lived, with 
“The Ladies of Cranford,” the simple English vil- 
lage life of fifty years ago. 

The Y. W. C. A. tendered on March goth, the 


fourth and last of its series of receptions to the stu- 
The guests were 
and 


dents and members of the faculty. 
delightfully entertained by solos, 
victrola selections. Mr. Colter 
many humorous readings in his usual entertaining 


quartettes 
Carmichael gave 
way. 

Miss Jessie Field, secretary of the National Board 
of the Y. W. C. A., visited the school recently in the 
interests of the rural work. Miss Field made 
talks to the students, conferred with special 
and the inspiration that 


sev- 
eral 


committees, she 


was 
always is. 
The annual Y. W. C. A. 


and the officers for next year are as follows: 


election has been held, 


President, Garland Straughan; vice-president, 
Fannie May Morgan; Clara Richards; 
Treasurer, Helen Rains; faculty adviser, Miss Eula 
D. Atkinson. 

The following girls compose the Varsity Basket- 
ball Squad: Jumping centers, Lalie Lett, Mary 
Richardson; side centers, Roberta Cralle, Mabel 
Harris; guards, Garland Straughan, Lou Ella Waller, 
Mary Harwood, Jean Digges; guards, Sex Smith, 
lone Collins, Ada Nash, Celia Pearson. 

On March 17th the Junior Class entertained the 
Junior and Senior Basket-ball Teams at a tea from 

The decora- 
tions were appropriate to Saint Patrick’s Day. The 
center of attraction was a miniature basket-ball field 
in which kewpies represented the two teams. 


Secretary, 
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All in the school are looking forward with ex- 
cited inierest to the basket-ball game scheduled 


to be played at the Normal School on April 7th with 


George Washington University 
Material for the Annual is in the hands of the 
printers. This edition will measure up fully to the 


high standard of former years. 

Dean Chandler is to make an address at the Na- 
tional Conference on Rural Education and Rural 
Life, to be held at Winthrop College, Rockhill, S. C., 
April 14th. He is to speak also at the Second Con- 
District Conference on April 


gressional Teachers’ 


20th 


President Russell was recently in conference with 


other normal school presidents, and the Governor, 
with reference to the distribution of Virginia’s por- 


tion of the national fund under the Smith-Hughes 


bill for the promotion of vocational education. 
The 


course of study 


the 


for the forth-coming catalogue. 


faculty is now busy preparing new 
The Summer School catalogue is just from the 
Indications point to a full attendance at the 
session of the School to be held 
About two-thirds of the rooms have already 


taken. 


press. 
coming Summer 
here. 


been 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 

Cadet S. W. Noell, of Lynchburg, Va., has been 
chosen by the first class of the Virginia Military 
Institute to be for the class at its 
commencement exercises in June. This is 
honors in class distinction at the insti- 
tute. Cadet Noell is the Cadet, 
the cadets’ newspaper, the 
leading sp‘rits in the iiterary society work at the 
He was a member of last year’s inter- 
the 


valedictorian 
one of 
the highest 
editor-in-chief of 
weekly and is one of 
institute. 


collegiate debating team and will be one of 
speakers who will represent V. M. I. 
against either the Virginia Polytechnic Institute or 
William and Mary College. 


As the session nears its end, the chief interest of 


next month 


cadets and those especially interested in them, cen- 
ters in the the and the 
winners of the various medals and prizes offered as 


class stand of graduates 


rewards for distinguished work. 


The class stand idea makes one of the dis- 
tinctive features of the institute. A cadet who gets 
a diploma is not only a graduate, but he is a 


graduate with a certain rank, the ten or so having 
the highest grades in every department throughout 
‘distinguished”’ 


their whole cadetship being rated as ‘ 
graduates. This has been found to be a very effec- 
tive incentive to academic effort and military bearing. 

Another is found in the medals and prizes. The 
most coveted of these are the Jackson-Hope Medals, 
the award of which was estab- 


the foundation for 
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lished in 1876 by A. J. B. Beresford Hope, member 
of the British Parliament for Cambridge University 
the association 
Virginia the 

The income from the 


acting as representative of which 
presented to the State of 
Stonewall Jackson by Foley. 
surplus of this fund provides two medals annually 


They are designated as the first and second Jackson- 


Statue ot 


Hope Medals and are awarded to the first and second 
most distinguished graduates of each class. 

Next is the French Medal, awarded annually }y 
Dr. John H. New 1870, 
to the cadet who stands first in the department of 


French, of York, class of 


pure and applied mathematics. 


A much coveted honor is the award of the Cin- 
cinnati Medal, provided annually by the proceeds 
of a fund given by the Society of the Cincinnati in 
Virginia. This medal goes to that member of the 
graduating class who has most distinguished him- 
self by efficiency of service and excellence of char- 
acter throughout his whole cadetship. 

The Garnett Andrews Prize of $50 is given an- 
nually by Mr. Garnett Andrews, of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, class of 1892, to that member of th 
graduating class who writes the best essay on 
subject relating to military affairs of the United 
States. 

Another distinction open to graduates of high 
standing is appointment as second lieutenant in the 
United States One such appointment has 
been granted the institute ever since it was desig- 
nated an honor military college by the War Depart- 
This appointments 


Army. 


ment. year ten such will be 
made. 

For excellence in the work of the Debating and 
Literary Society, the Roanoke Chapter of the Alumni 
Association gives two prizes in gold to two cadets 
picked as being most qualified to receive them 
There are also distinctions and prizes in the 
military and athletic departments that constitute a 
decided impetus to good work. 

Owing to the fact that the corps will go to Wash- 
ington for the Confederate Reunion and to Gettys- 
burg for the unveiling of the Lee Monument early 
in June, the final examinations will begin about May 
1sth. The scheduled to 
begin on June 17th. 

General E. W. 
turned from a trip to Indiana. He delivered an ad- 
dress before the cadets at the Culver Military Ac 
emy. On this trip he attended to some details ¢ 
nected with the activities of the alumni in the Middle 
West in conection with the movement now on foot 
to raise a large sum of money for the institute. Th¢ 
New York particularly active in tliis 


work. 


graduating exercises are 


Nichols, superintendent, has 


alumni are 

The immediate needs of the institution calling 
additional expenditures are the completion of t 
addition to barracks, providing accommodations 








m tl e€ 


juall 
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t 65 new cadets; the complete equipment of the 

jackson Memorial Hall, recently put into use, 

are the assembly auditorium, the gymnasium 

he swimming pool, and the erection of stables 

e for horses which will be sent here next year 

nnection with the cavalry unit of the reserve 

s training corps established here by the War 

Department, in addition to a unit of infantry and 
of artillery. 

he addition to barracks is now nearly under 

ind will be completed by June. It is an impos- 

lifice and when finished will present a picture of 

This leaves only one side 

e quadrangle not used for barracks. When a 

academic building is erected to correspond on 

north with the Jackson Memorial Hall on the 


beauty and dignity. 


south, and the present main academic building is 


converted into barracks, the institute will be in posi- 
tion to accommodate approximately 750 cadets. 

The catalogue for 1917 has just appeared. It 
gives a short historical sketch of the institute and 
then discusses briefly every phase of the life and 
work there. The outline of courses in the academic 
department shows how this part of the work has 
grown in recent years. There has been a corres- 
ponding extension of the work on the military side 
which, with the new units of the reserve officers 
training corps, emphasizes the pre-eminence of the 
V. M. I. in its field. 

The annual inspection of the institute under the 
auspices of the War Department will probably take 
place about the middle of April. Since this inspec- 
tion was inaugurated about a decade ago, V. M. I. 
has every year received Class A grade, the highest 
designation obtainable. 


School News 





DE JARNETTE— RESOLUTIONS OF 
RESPECT 
SuFFoLk, Va., March 22, 1917. 


\\ HEREAS, our Creator, in His infinite wisdom, has 
seen fit to remove from our midst our beloved friend 
county superintendent of schools, Mr. J. B. L. 
DeJarnette, be it resolved: 
ist. While we greatly deplore the loss of Mr. De- 
larnette’s presence, inspiration, enthusiasm and services, 
while we feel that we, and our county, sustain a 
which could not be greater, yet we bow to the 
wisdom which cannot err, and the love whose manifesta- 
ns we cannot at times comprehend. 
nd. That a copy of these resolutions be published 
[HE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EpucaTION, a copy pub- 
hed in the Virginian-Pilot, and a copy sent to the 
family of the deceased. 
J. R. Hotianp, 
Joun L. Bonn, 
T. V. ARTHUR, 
Committee. 


(Signed) 


EVERETT’S SCHOOL 
March 2, 1917. 

The Everett’s School Improvement League gave 
an entertainment at Gold Digging on Saturday, 24th, 
which was well attended, despite the muddy roads. 
We raised $9.45. 

Our teacher, Mrs. Susie Griffin, is working earn- 
estly for the uplift of our community. During Feb- 
ruary she gave penny lunches and raised $5.90, which 
was turned over to the treasurer. 


The boys are doing excellent work in the manual 
training, also the girls in domestic art. 
(Mrs.) M. E. Rucker, Secretary. 


POCAHONTAS HIGH SCHOOL 


The Tazewell County Teachers’ Association met 
in Graham on the 26th and 27th of January, with 
over 75 per cent attendance. Almost all the teachers 
arrived in Graham on Thursday night and were en- 
tertained in the evening by the seniors of the high 
school. The most enjoyable feature of the evening 
was a play given by the seniors. On Friday, at 
9:30 A. M., the meeting was called to order, Prof. 
J. B. Martin, of Tazewell, presiding. After the gen- 
eral meeting, the balance of the day was spent in 
departmental meetings. In these meetings many 
live topics and problems were discussed. In the 
high school conference, the following were of most 
Does Our High School Meet the Needs of 
the Community? Spoken English and How to Get 
Better Results. How Latin Should be Taught so as 
to Eliminiate Prejudice Against it. Im the grade 
department some of the subjects were, Best Methods 
of Presenting Fifth Grade History, Value of Com- 
position, Mental and Oral Arithmetic, The Use of 
Pictures in Teaching Reading Lessons, and The 
Teaching of Music in the Grades. 
were all discussed, first by those who had been ap- 
pointed to prepare discussions on them, and then 
general round-table talks followed. 


interest: 


The questions 


Friday evening Supt. Stearns made a most in- 
teresting and instructive address, after which the 
Graham faculty gave an informal reception to the 
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“ 


visiting teachers. Supt. Stearns pointed out two profitable and enjoyable teachers’ meeting Tazewell] 
facts in the course of his most excellent address, has had for many years. 

that were of interest to the people of Tazewell Respectfully submitted, 

county — Tazewell county stood at the head of the j 

list last year in the campaign to eradicate illiteracy, C. C. Catpwi 
and that the county’s richest asset was its boys and Pocahontas, Va. 

girls—and that it was a fact that higher wages ; _ 
were paid to the caretakers of the horses and cattle 

of the county than to the men and women entrusted NORFOLK COUNTY SCHOOL BOARDS 
with the responsibility cf training their childrcn! INCREASE TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

On Saturady morning, from 9:00 to 10:00, a princi- 

When the Board of Supervisors of Norfolk County 


pals’ conference was held, and following that a gen- 
eral meeting, at the close of which the association increased the school levy five cents on the one hundred 
adjourned. dollars for the year 1916, it was made possible for th 
Some of the subjects under discussion at the gen- school boards ” tiga mocegeasel amare sie 
eral meeting were Problems of the One and Two- P* month for session 1916-17, Out of the increase: 


‘ ; oe appropriation from the State funds for this session th 

Room Schools, Agriculture and Domestic Science itt . es 

: | . . + oT , : respective district school boards increased the salaries 

from the Practical Standpoint, and The Use of the “ae hj si id 

. es : - ope { the white teachers $5.00 and the colored te rs 

School as a Social Center. Supt. W. Archie Thomp- nm - . 2 
$2.50 per month beginning with February ist. This 


son was present at all the sessions, and a number , 1; re h i ; 
- 7: : an made a total increase of $7.50 per month tor the 
of the other school officials of the county. The os 
: : j teachers and $5.00 per month for the colored te 
Graham faculty left nothing undone to make the ey on sie 
. ¢ : tor session IQI10-17. 
meeting a success and the people of the town left , 4 
nothing undone to entertain, and that right royally, Deep Creek, Tanners Creek, Washington and \\es 
every teacher who came to Graham. The good erm Branch District school boards have recentl) 

people of the town certainly have the thanks and the maximum salary of the grammar grade teachers 
good wishes of the visiting members of the Associa- $75.00 per month to be reached by a sliding scale. 








tion. On the whole, this was the most interesting, A. H. Foreman, Division Superintend 
EIGHT YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS, CUMBERLAND COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
1916-1917 1908-1909 
County school fairs, white and colored Sg eee ine ee : ap Yes No 
Literary societies in many schools ................ Shs pienreianeeharcae ee ieee Yes None 
Minleiic ASSOCIStHIONS Hi HIANY SCHOOIS: . «oie cco cc cacew as vad ceed eewessiundved en Yes None 
Negro industrial surpervising teacher working entire year ................... Yes None 
County and District Teachers’ Associations, white and colored ..............:. Yes None 
Community Leagues at many schools, white and colored ............... tars Yes None 
State Aid Scneo! HIGraties ....o..ccc socks avecccecescase re er ee See Oe 25 O 
Teachers employed in high and graded schools ....................0005: peo 36 7 
Single room schools —decréase 39 PCF CONE ...... cccicccuccesoeecrspeersesteve 23 35 
Senools (One TOON) CIOSEd DY CONSONGATION 6... ce cn ccbisee ce seusardeveare II O 
New school buildings erected since 1000 ........scccccccccccscvcsevcecess ne 19 ss 
Average annual salary for colored teachers .............. Ree Pee are En Fe $170.32 $135.53 
Negro teachers employed — increase 21 per cent............ 0.00 cece eee eee tenes 23 19 
Number of months extension negroes paid one-half salary ...................... 139 0 
Number of days white schools were open — increase 67 per cent ................ 5,760 3.437 
White teachers employed —increase 42 per cent .................005. ec diis 37 26 
Total salary of white teachers —increase 120 per cent ............... ee ce $ 6,146.00 
Average atifital Salaty fOr WHIte TEACHEES. .a.o- nice oie cine ce cree salen ere gia wane 0 36486 $ 236.38 
State appropriations from high and graded school funds ............. ...+++$ 3,050.00 $ 400.00 
Private donations to white schools since 1909, (estimated) ............. .....$10,000.00 $ 1,000.00 
Private donations to negro schools since 1909, (estimated) ............ ......$ 8,000.00 0 
Total indebtedness wholly for new buildings ......................... ......-$ 1,986.68 $ 1,480.00 
Total value of school property —increase 145 per cent ....... 5b adda oie vas ain oO $15,690.0 
PUOETHAL EOS TANG CUO! ok ok occ 6 cob peed loos oh aoe ees bee he ew One Non 
Teachers holding collegiate or professional certificates ...................200.. 36 5 
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- Our Letter Box 





“MISFIT” TEACHERS 
k JOURNAL: 
hat our high school teacher should have spe- 
training in the branches they are to teach is a 
sition that needs no proof. Unfortunately, 
ver, the preparation is often lacking, and in 
cases the fault lies rather with the authorities 


engage teachers than with the candidates. The 
‘] present appeal is, therefore, not to teachers to equip 
themselves more thoroughly, however desirable such 


iture may be, but to superintendents and other 
ials to choose the person specifically fitted for 
the definite place that is open. In some cases this is 
done at present, but too seldom. 
he college curriculum is an attempt to give some 
iintance with all the fundamental 
~ and a considerable familiarity with one special 
nch, together with related material; a 
uate should, therefore, be equipped to teach in 
At present a student who has de- 


more sub- 


closely 


field chosen. 
d attention principally to some modern language 
be assigned to teach the sciences, or vice versa. 
Such cases actually happen. An examination of the 
list of modern language teachers in Virginia, pub- 
— lished in the Bulletin of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, November, 1916, will convince 
one that something is wrong, and that if some super- 
09 natural agency could shift the present teaching force 
of the State and adjust all misfits, much greater effi- 
ciency would result without any necessary change of 
personnel. Asa matter of fact, this beneficent power 
is possessed by our school authorities if they realize 
fully the advantage cf a careful selection. 


(here are numerous reasons to urge increased 
care and attention in this matter. Not only does the 


previous specialization in one field promise greater 
power intellectually, but the initial choice argues a 
greater interest in it. Certainly the teacher who has 
by preference devoted attention to Latin may be 
-hetter work in that language than one 
who had sek ‘the historical field. Granting even 
that these difficulties may be overcome by effort, 
there is still an expenditure of energy that could be 
better applied in other ways. The demands upon the 
teacher are always great if the work done is con- 


expected to d 


2 scientious. 

In the smaller schools, where each teacher must 
give instruction in numerous subjects, there will 
always be difficulties. In most cases, however, it is 
sincerely to be hoped that school authorities will 
not rely upon a diploma or general recommendation 
(which may be true within certain limits outside of 
which the competency ceases), but will insist upon a 


recommendation from competent persons 





specific 


for each subject that the candidate is to teach. 
Gustav G. LAUBSCHER. 





VALUE OF TRUSTEES’ ASSOCIATION 
EvincTon, Va., March 14, 1917. 
Epitor JOURNAL: 

I am enclosing herewith a letter from Trustee 
P. S. Boxley, of Orange, Virginia, which speaks for 
itself and will thank you to publish same in the 
next issue of THE VIRGINIA JoURNAL oF EDUCATION, 
together with such encouraging comments as you 
may feel disposed to make. 

The interest displayed by Mr. Boxley, as well 
as other friends of the public free school system from 
various sections of the State, is very gratifying to us, 
and of which I am sure we owe much to the aid 
of THe VircintA JouRNAL OF EpvucCATION in promot- 
ing the organization of the State Trustees’ Associa 
tion of Virginia. 

I wish to assure you of my earnest appreciatior 
of your valuable assistance. 

Yours very truly, 
EuGENE OULD, 


President State Trustee Association. 
OranceE, VaA., March 12, 1917. 
Hon. EvuGeENE OULD, 
Evington, Va. 
letter of 


Dear Sir,—I was glad to see your 
December 15, 1916, in THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 
Epucation, also, THE JourNaL’s’ kindly reference 
to same. I attended the Educational Convention 


held in Richmond last November, and was reaily 
surprised so little mention was given trustees, as it 
was my first trip, owing to the fact I had only been 
of school board for a few months. 1 


speakers, praising nearly all 


a member 
heard many 
connected with our school system, and praise is cer- 
tainly due many, but no speaker referred even in 
encouragement for the 


persons 


terms of praise or 
trustees. I told my fellow trustee from my district, 
after close of first day’s session, we had better go 
home, as evidently we had made a mistake, there was 
no part in this meeting for trustees, but the next day 
the trustees in the House of Delegates, and 
matters took a decided turn for the better. Dr 
Chandler’s speech alone was worth to me both my 
Richmond, then after Dr. 


small 


met 


time and expense to 
Chandler’s talk our meeting was both interesting and 
instructive. I think at least trustee and more 
if possible, from each school district of the State 
should attend these meetings and help build up our 
They can, and I feel sure will 


one 


trustee organization. 
be of greater help each year to the trustee organiza- 
tion, and when you improve the trustees of our State 
along school work, you improve our school system in 
a marked degree. I am a member of school board of 
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Madison district, Orange county, Virginia, and I 1. All pupils in the elementary grades shall be per- 
want all the help and instruction I can get relative to mitted to undertake one of the boys’ and girls’ agricyl- 
my duties as a trustee I wish to add in closing that tural club projects in corn growing, cotton growing, 
our school board, with the hearty co-operation of pig raising, poultry raising, gardening, canning, sewing 


our Yivision superintendent, Mr. Charles P. Cowherd,  etc., for which they are prepared; the projects pursued 
is working full twelve months in the year trying to shall be placed upon the report cards the same as any 


improve our present schools, and erect much needed — other school subject, and opposite shall be indicated the 
school buildings whenever we can get sufficient standing of the child in the subject, as ascertained by 
funds. We invite inspection, advice and co-opera- the proper officers of the Junior Extension Department 
tion of all interested in the upbuilding of our county of the State University. 


and Stat ublic school system. : . . ee 
en eee ee 2. Students in the high school departments of high 


Yours very truly, schools in which there are no agricultural departments 
P. S. Boxtey. shall be given a credit of one unit for three years of 


successful work in an agricultural project, the work to 


(he Trustees’ Association has no better friend pe done under the direction and supervision of the 
than THe JourNAL, nor one more anxious to en- Junior Extension Department of the State University, 
courage its good work, and to give its members due — the said credit to count toward high school graduation 


credit therefor.—Editor. : ; ' 
3. In the high schools having agricultural depart- 


= ments, three years’ work, or one unit, in club projects 
may be substituted for subjects in the regular agricul- 
tural course, when said substitution has been approved 
Eprtor JOURNAL: by the supervisor of agricultural schools and by the 


BLiackssurG, Va., March 15, 1917. 


Do you not think the enclosed circular No. 433 issued State Departmer. of Education. 


by State Superintendent T. H. Harris would be of great . ‘ “7 . 7" 
i - oT V : ot 4. Special certificates, signed by the proper officers 
interest to the readers of HI IRGINIA OURNAL OF " ‘ . ° 2 
E . ita of the Junior Extension Department, the State Depart- 
*DUCATION f o = e . . 
; ment of Education, and the parish school board, will be 
Very truly yours, ‘ : ea : ; 

oi issued to all children satisfactorily completing club pro- 


J. D. Eccieston, jects. 


President. ; 
Yours very truly, 


February 28, 1917. T. H. Harris, 
Jap ERIN TI 1 x » > : . > ss . . e ° 
PARISH SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS: State Superintendent of Publi 
Gentlemen,—lI beg to advise that the following credits Instruction of Louisiana 


will be allowed for club work: 


News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 





FEBRUARY REPORTS On account of a frosted foot, I was unable to 
visit any schools of Rockingham county during this 
The board of Portsmouth sent me to the meeting month. 
of the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. G. H. HULVEY, Supt 
It was a great meeting. ee 


H. A. HUNT, Supt. Our roads in Southampton are the “worst ever.” 
and supervising by the “Ford method” has been al- 


most impossible. 


Bad weather, a dentist, and a crippled horse con- G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt 
spired to keep me from doing my usual amount of —_——— 
visiting in Pulaski county. The roads have been so bad that I could not visit 
E. L. DARST, Supt. much in King George this month. 


D. F. COAKLEY, Supt 


On account of serious illness, I was unable to The weather has been so bad that I could only 
visit any schools in Roanoke county during the visit those schools that were on good roads in 
month of February. Greenesville county. 


ROLAND E. COOK, Supt. HENRY MACLIN, Supt. 
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his month has been very cold and rough. The 
ls of Prince William poorly attended and roads 
d it was impossible to travel over them. 


CHAS. R. McDONALD, Supt 


has been raining here constantly almost dur- 
the month, consequently very little traveling 
could be done. Not many schools of Culpeper 
county visited. 


J. M. BECKHAM, Supt. 


(wing to the extreme bad weather and the Rich- 
| and Radford meetings, I was unable to visit 
any of the schools of Bland county this month. 


FRANK L. DUNN, -Supt. 


fhe supervisors of Wise county have responded 
cheerfully to a call for help and have supplemented the 
school funds of the county with an appropriation of 


$20,000. 


j.. J. KELLY, JR. Supt. 


School work progressing very well in Accomac. 
Roads are out of condition owing to weather. Nor- 
mal training class at Onancock full, and doing fine 
work. Wagons running full over bad roads. Col- 
ored schools supplementing term extension. 


G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 


lhe State spelling test was not a great success 
in Bath county on account of the very cold weather, 
the coldest in several years. Some of our best 
schools were closed on that day. 


BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt. 


Sickness in my family kept me closely confined at 
home for a period of two weeks during the month. 
Extremely bad roads and the very inclement weather, 
together with this sickness, almost entirely pre- 
vented my visiting the schools of Brunswick county. 

R. LEE CHAMBLISS, Supt. 


On account of the bad weather and muddy roads, 
I have not been able to visit many schools of my 
ision— Charles City, James City and New Kent 
counties. For these reasons too the average attend- 
ce for the month is lower than usual. 


A. C. COOPER, Supt. 


The Radford schools have moved along nicely. 
The school nurse proposition has been so satis- 
factory and successful that the City Council has 
placed her on the city pay roll. 
continuance of her work, as money has been appro- 
priated already for this purpose for another year. 


j. P. WHITT, Supt. 


This will assure a 


Plans are rapidly maturing for the construction of 
three school buildings in Petersburg for negro chil- 
dren. This matter has been delayed for nearly two 
years on account of inability of school board and 
city council to agree upon sites. It is a relief to all 
that the differences have been adjusted and that the 
schools will be built at once. 

F. M. MARTIN, Supt. 


A number of the Wythe county schools have been 
closed during February on account of smallpox, 
measles, and cold weather. The enrollment and 
average daily attendance have been greatly lowered. 
Have had trouble in getting consent of parents to 
have their children vaccinated. 


G. R. HUFFARD, Supt. 


The month has been a record-breaker for un- 
favorable conditions. First, an epidemic of measles 
and whooping-cough; second, bad roads; third, the 
weather. But we are still going forward in Glou- 
cester and will continue trying until the end. 


R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 


The very cold weather and terrible roads pre- 
vented any extended visitation of the schools of 
Amherst county during the month. The community 
leagues, however, have been very active and many 
schools have held entertainments to raise funds for 
improving the buildings and grounds, and_ better 
equipment. The patrons of Bellevue High School 
have raised money to complete the auditorium, which 
will put the finishing touch on that handsome new 


building. 
C..L. SECC, Sapt. 


The terms of practically all of the schools of 
Henry county have been extended one month. The 
State spelling test happened to fall, I am sorry to 
say, on one of the most severe days we have had for 
many years. The test was well received, however, 
by both teachers and pupils and will prove a stimulus 
to their work. They have adopted a policy of 
“watchful waiting” for the next State test. 

W. B. GATES, Supt. 


On February 22nd, the new four-room building 
at Potter’s Hill, Fairfax county, was formally dedi- 
cated. Representative Black, of Texas, was the 
principal speaker, and with music, athletic sports 
and a most sumptuous luncheon, the day was greatly 
enjoyed by the large crowd present. This new build- 
ing with heat, water, and a commodious auditorium, 
reflects much credit on the Potter's Hill School 
League, and the Mount Vernon District School 
Board. 

M. D. HALL, Supt. 
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The schools of Appomattox county have been 
progressing fairly well, considering the weather and 
roads, the latter being almost impassable at times 
during the month of February. The Appomattox 


Agricultural High 


doing fine work; the school has an enrollment of 


School, with eleven teachers, is 


jo1 and the average daily attendance for the month 
of February was 355. In 1915 a dormitory was 
built at a cost of over $10,000; this year there are 
sixty boarders. The dormitory cannot accommodate 
the boarding pupils and plans are being made for 
another in the near future. 

N. R. FEATHERSTON, Supt. 


The Exmore Colored School League of North- 
ampton county has been successful in raising $100 
to finish paying for the land for a new school build- 
ing The County Colored Teachers’ Association 
met at Trehernsville with the teachers and patrons 
of that school on Saturday, February 24th, at 11:00 
o'clock \ very interesting meeting was held. Re 
ports from leagues were made and money sent in 
from the leagues to pay expenses of delegate to the 
\ssociation which meets at Roanoke, 


Va., Marche 7th oth 


State Teachers’ 
\braham Lincoln’s_ birthday 
was celebrated at the Tidewater Institute February 
12th. $55.52 was reported for the work. 

E.G. TANKARD, Supt. 


On account of the serious illness and death of 
my mother, I was prevented from visiting the 
schools of Giles as I had intended in this month. 
Plans are about completed for a six-room school 
building in one of the best sections of my courty, 


Work on a high 


school building at Pembroke is now going forward. 


and where it is badly needed. 
People generally in my division are catching a vision 
of better and standard schools. How to secure more 
and needed funds is being carefully considered. 


R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 


The plans and specifications of a new high school 


building to be located at Westhampton, Tuckahoe 
district, have been approved by me, and the con- 
tractor is now at work on the erection of a $35,000 
building. This building, located on a beautiful plot 
of ground containing three acres and built of brick, 
will be modern and up-to-date in every particular. 
We are glad to state that the Henrico schools have 
been practically free from the usual contagious dis- 
eases which interfere so much with the attendance 
during the winter season. The attendance has been 
rood 


J. D. HARRIS, Supt. 


During the month of February, the schools of 
Harrisonburg engaged in a “waste paper” collec- 
tion campaign, and some $60 was realized from the 


sale of the same. The schools own a baler, and the 
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pupils are taught to use both sides of all paper: jt jc 
then taken to the basements and is baled and sojq 
In this way they see that they are getting the ful] 
value of paper, as it is fully used and then sold for 
purchase books, pencil 
sharpeners, pictures, etc., for the schools. Th¢ 


cash, which is used to 


paper baler is a needful thing to have around the 
school, not only because it puts the paper in shape 
to be sold, but as a means of keeping waste paper off 
the yards, out of the basements, and the surround- 
ing neighborhood clear of all paper and paper boxes 
In this respect alone, it seems that every school in 
which there are four or five teachers should have a 
paper baler. 
W. H. KEISTER, Supt 
\VWe have just introduced home demonstration 
work into the schools of Westmoreland county 
Miss Clara Delp, of Elk Creek, Va., has been elected 
demonstrator and has taken up her work. Miss 
Delp is receiving a warm welcome from our people, 
and we are expecting fine results from her efforts. 
The schools of Richmond and Westmoreland cour 
ties have recently been the recipients of a splendid 
gift of trees and shrubs, a public-spirited citizen 
who believes in beautifying the school grounds |} 


ing given us over $400 worth of shade trees 
shrubs for our schools. Money has been raised 
with which to pay a farm demonstrator, and we 
are hoping that this work can be introduced into 
Westmoreland this spring. The schools are doing 


nicely. Attendance keeps up very well, despite the 
bad weather. 


BLAKE T. NEWTON, Supt 


In Spotsylvania county, the county and district 
levies were so far below the average rate of the 
Commonwealth that the board of supervisors «cd 
clined to bring it up to the required 46 cents, cons¢ 
quently, the one and two-room fund is forfeited 
lost to the schools of the county. Owing to the 
unusually bad weather and fearful state of the roads, 
| 


is 


together with much office work, school visiting 
been retarded during this month. 

The board of supervisors of Stafford raised the 
school levies from an average of 42% cents to 46 
cents, so as the schools of the county might partict- 
pate in the one and two-room fund. The horrible 
weather and muddy roads have retarded to sone 
extent the ordinary school attendance and prevented 
my school visiting some. Notwithstanding thes 
drawbacks, teachers and pupils seem much int 
ested, and generally speaking, the schools are doing 
well. Owing to the severe weather February 
not a large proportion of the pupils participated in 
the spelling tests, but those that did so made a fair!) 
good showing. Much interest is being manifested in 
the coming County School Fair, to take place 
the courthouse April 3rd. 


JAMES ASHBY, Supt 
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Courtis Standard en a 
} ss ° " Ambitious teachers may add to their incomes 
‘ P ractice Tests In Arithmetic by selling the Hero Heating and Ventilating 
1 System to School 
! Make teaching efficient because they are based Boards in their own and ; 
i the following fundamental educational prin- ‘ adjoining counties. 
; eer ; Make arrangements for 
1 1. Definition of aim. } ¢ territory at once. 
' 2. Limitation of training. 
3. Recognition of individual differences. + ATTENTION, 
; 4. Specialization of training. SCHOOL BOARDS 
! 5. Diagnosis of causes of difficulty. 
i 6. Proper division of work between I handle the Hero 
; teacher and class. Heating and Ventilat- 
i 7. Motivation and self-direction of drill. ing System. | 
' bie pega 7 oe ve ‘ E. H. STAFFORD > 
: tor the use he Lests; 2c ag- . 
j nosis, sak senate be colubied dilaeae: ad ie MFG. CO.’S line of 
+ the handling of the material with the least possible School Desks { 
; (ifficulty. It answers all questions likely to arise. Auditorium Chairs 
; These Tests are easy for the Church Pews 
' teacher to use Pulpit Furniture 
| Complete information may be had from the A full line of School Supplies. Write for 
j ublishers. prices. 3 
° ‘ 
! WORLD BOOK COMPANY } J. H. PENCE } 
Yonkers-on-Hudson New York ; Box 863 ROANOKE, VA. 
+ m4 sia ? 
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Southern Life in Southern Literature 


Edited by Prof. Maurice Garland Fulton, Davidson College. Fully illustrated, 80 cents 


The selections in this new and readable anthology of leading Southern writers have 
been chosen for their literary worth and for their value as reflections of the life and thought 
of the South. They include fiction, essays, and poetry. Long selections and whole pieces 
are given in preference to many short, disconnected bits of writing. The material is grouped 
as follows: Part I, The Old South in Literature; Part II, Poetry of the Civil War; Part 
Ill, The New South in Literature. 


Biographical Notes on each author, summaries of literary developments, notes on un- 
familiar matters and bibliographies —all held in the briefest compass — offer the student 
every necessary help. 


The book contains many illustrations, including rare portraits and reproductions of 
illustrations from early books. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


GINN AND COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
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The Best Demonstration 


That this Bank Renders Real Service is the 
Steady Growth of Deposits 


Year Deposits 


a a rare FY 
a a a err 
ee 
ee 





The American National Bank 
of Richmond, Virginia 
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‘roini il 
University of Virginia, Vii” 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented: 


I. THE COLLEGE 


In the College, courses are offered in thirty or more culture subjects. 
By virtue of the elective system the undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 


II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 
degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 


III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 


Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 


IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 


The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 


VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit. Courses also offered which prepare for entrance 
or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses are given for the professional training of high 
school principals, high school teachers and school administrators. 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 


duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar 
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| aygroun quipment 
Another way of renewing interest 
é 
| School D ditori 
School Desks and Auditorium 
. ‘ 
Seating 
e 
Low Freight Quick Shipments 
Every order given same attention 
Write for Catalog 
irginia School Supply C 
|  Virg pply pany 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
4 : 
+ ee ee ° o--0— 0-0 oo} ° 74 
+ ° ° ° rome ° o—-e 0-0 ° + 
; ! 
? 
' 
‘ 
} OLD—BUT EVER NEW | 
‘ ‘ 
‘ ' 
lhe world’s best literature —in story and verse and other forms—which has become a i 
part of our everyday thinking and feeling, we call the classics. A classic is not necessarily H 
old; rather it is something so good that it never grows old. In our schools all other reading ' 
should be supplementary to the study of the best in literature — these classics. j 
‘ 
} EVERYDAY CLASSICS : 
‘ 
' 
\Ve announce the publication of a new series of readers under this name and of this \ 
character The editors are Professors Franklin T. Baker of Teachers College and A. H. j 
Thorndike of Columbia University. Authorities on literature and the teaching of literature, ‘ 
they are likewise familiar with the conditions of the elementary school and the pedagogy ! 
f elementary reading. The series begins where the mechanics should have been learned — i 
‘ in the third grade Phe Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Readers are now ready. t 
THE HIGH POINT ! 
The wisely chosen content, the careful gradation, the really helpful “Helps to Study,” \ 
the new type of Teacher’s Manual—these features set new standards. So do the illus- i 
‘ trations, by Willy Pogany and other noted artists—the best that have ever been put into ; 
; school books. In this series is reached the high point in school readers. ' 
‘ 
— a = ' 
iti hone ina ‘ 
' 
‘ ‘ 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
. ' 
‘ 64-66 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK ; 
| ! 
+ 
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Pe tid 


College of 
CHilliam and arp 


—Regular College Courses leading to A. B., 
B.S. A. Mi. 
|—Normal Courses to prepare young men 


for the work of Principals, Superin- 
tendents of Schools, etc. 








\!1—Special Two-Year Normal Course for 


High School Graduates. 
|\\—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. 


.—Normal Academy for those not having 
College entrance. State scholarships 
for young men preparing to be teachers. 


For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
Williamsburg, Va. 


LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President. 


Rett trite ot Ne ON - - 
— +o + o-oo 


———= Fees Fund _—_— 
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Washington and Lee University 


FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 








ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. LEE 


ENGINEERING 


Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 
Virginia, with its lofty traditions 
and inspiring memories, it gives 
a Twentieth Century training amid 
the social culture of Old Virginia at 
its best, and gathers to its campus 
a select student-body from thirty- 
five States and foreign countries. 
For Catalogue, etc., address 


President HENRY LOUIS SMITH 
LEXINGTON 





LETTERS — LAW — COMMERCE — 


VIRGINIA 


=<? 
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State Normal School 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 





Beautiful Location 


Best of Health Conditions 


Modern in every Respect 





Prepares Teachers for the Primary Grades, Grammar 


Grades and High Schools. 
hold Arts, Domestic Arts and Manual Arts. 


Special Courses in House- 
4% 
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FOR CATALOGUE WRITE 


E. H. RUSSELL, President 
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ment of Public Instruction. 
It has no Competition in Virginia. 


e .o <a> > 
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i; Southeastern Teachers’ Agency d oa 

; Main Office; Johnson City, Tenn. A vertising That Tells ! 

é Branch Office; Elk Park, N. C. . ts 

THE SOUTH AND BORDERING STATES ‘ iad ; 

; R oa The Virginia Journal of Education reaches 
ce S We ec -yerywhere > 

; ere as 160 teachers wanted at once. =e Readers. ; 

+o 2-0 o—- ore omer y fs It is the Official Organ of the State Depart- 

+ 

* 

) 

. 

















; 9 7 ‘ : Ps 
Southland Teachers Agency It goes in every County and City of the State. 

i ‘ s . ° 

; : It appeals to the most intelligent class of 

' Box 363, Knoxville, Tenn. ! Readers. 

é - aves promptly and efficiently teachers and school — Try a good advertisement in our pages, _ 

alike. Five hundred te ichers are needed for fall openings; see how well it will pay 

+ also an agent for every county in every Southern State, j d z , 

} 3 Rates reasonable. Terms on application. 

+= tae c cee ones wt = 

r ° _—" - 

; ae (Annex to Home Place School Physically 

: Dixie School or mentally backward children receive scien- Virginia Journal of Education 

! RTP EAS MT pe pi ecco og ane _ - j Office: Chamber of Commerce Building 
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g native ab lity; and (3) develop his powers for acquiring that 
: means of self-support f te hich he is best fitted ° RICHMOND, VA. 
; ALICE C. HINCKLEY, M. A., Director ianinmanil a eee — wee 
; VIRGINIA, Richmond, Alvista Heights, 1604 Lamb Ave ; 
ee on + + . aoe + 
a aes ities ¢ 
' - eee + Do You Want to Travel at Our Expense? | 
: We want good men and women for Traveling 
; THE BELL FOUNTAIN PEN General Agents. Must have fair education meee. : 
Guaranteed in every particular, or your 0 good references, Will make Contract for three | 
money back. State kind of steel pens $ months, six months or year, at salary of $22.50 per 
you use == 7 week and necessary expenses. Can assign most 4 
= B il B k d S . C any territory desired. For full pariculars address ¢ 
i The Bell Book and Stationery Company GEORGE G. CLOWS COMPANY \ 
} 914 East Main Street RICHMOND, VA. PHILADELPHIA, PA Dept. L. ; 
a ee eee + + — a or. ony 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Our Booklet “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” | 
Establishec | 
623 S. Wabash Ave Pears > With new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in Schools of 
‘ a Western Office: Spokane, Washington Education and Normal Schools. Free te any address. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY,MO. 
STEINwaY HALL FLAT IRON BLOG MUNSEY BLDG. NEw YORK LIFE BLOG. 
JACKSONVILLE. FLA. CHATTANOOGA, TENN, SPOKANE, WASH. 
U.S. Trust Bios. ******* Tempce Court CHAMBER OF Commerce BLOG 
q be = 
‘4 bid be Pp ~wWwryy 9s 
+ SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY A BETTER POSITION’ 
HOw TO SECURE IT 
LUN. SOV\0G Manager Our New Illustrated Booklet telling of SOUTHERN OPPORTUNITIES. 
. ‘ One of the Larger ——- ons aes Acwenive Agencies 
COLUMBIA - SOUTH CAROLINA evering Clsscly the Seuthere Field. 
15 YEARS - - - - SAME MANAGEMENT 
Seth eet ae ° ° -° o-—-0-—-0- ee eo Oe oy 
Better Positions for Good Teachers — Better Teachers for Good Positions 
College presidents, superintendents and principals from Virginia to Texas are asking us now to nominate good 
teachers for the fall term. We are unable to supply the demand. 
you desire a better position and are fitted for it, we should be able to help you. Write to-day for informa- 
tion and registration form. 








» 
v 





SOUTH ATLANTIC TEACHERS’ BUREAU, George J. Ramsey, President, Raleigh, N. C. 
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THE SHADE WITHOUT A FAULT 


Don’t go thru an- 
other year with window 
shades that are more 
bother than good. The 
window shade has an 
important bearing on 
the health and welfare 
of the child. 








Naturally the child 
should be the first con- 
sideration in the school, 
but light and ventilation 
should be the second 
consideration. 





DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK 
Adjustable Window Shades 


ire the required amount of light and air at all 
es. They are constructed in such a way that 


they will not, in fact, cannot get out of order. 
Once installed the Window Shade Problem is 
ved for all times. 


In doing your school shopping this year be 
e to specify Draper’s Window Shade. Write 
r our catalog. 


ates O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 








++ 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


A School of Applied Science, Agriculture and 
Engineering. 

Fifteen degree courses offered. 

- Two-year Short Course in Agriculture. 

Winter Short Course in Agriculture. 

A corps of fifty-three professors and in- 
structors. 

Expenses for the session to a state student, 
$256.75. 

Electric lights, steam heat, buildings sup- 
plied with baths and fresh water from a gpring 
regularly tested by the college bacteriologist. 

Military Science and Tactics—Commandant 
U. S. Officer detailed by the government. 

Entrance, conditional, and deferred exami- 
nations held the week preceding the opening 
of the session. 

Session always opens on the Wednesday 
nearest the 21st of September. 

Summer School conducted each summer for 
six weeks, opening the Monday after Com- 
mencement. 


J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 
Apply to Registrar for Catalogue. 
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The Virginia Journa! of Education is Printed in the Office ot 


Whittet ¢& Shepperson 
Printers 


11-15 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Besides work of this character, they are prepared to undertake 
almost anything that can be printed—School Catalogues, 
Annuals, Programmes, Stationery, etc. 


ENQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 
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Virginia Military Institute 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 


a7 
ye : 


Distinctive Features 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully called to 
the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military Institute. Among 


these advantages are: 


I. Its Distinctive Military System. This has secured for it the name of the 
“West Point of the South.” It tends to muscular development and physical health 
by enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. It creates habits of prompti- 
tude, order, discipline and subordination. It fosters self-reliance and force of per- 
sonal character by removing all extrancous distinctions, and casting each youth, 
whatever his antecedent circumstances, on his own individual responsibility. It is 
equal, uniform and wholesomely restraining, without rigor. 


II. Its Distinctive Academic Curriculum. This embraces the study of Eng- 
lish, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathematics, physics, geology, 
mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing, business law, political 
science, biology. 


III. Its Technical Scientific Courses and Course of Liberal Arts. Provision 
is made for the members of the Second Class to elect between the courses of civil 
engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, of electrical engineering and of 
liberal arts. These courses are of two years duration and the scientific courses are 
illustrated by continuous field and laboratory practice. The degrees of B. S. or 
B. A. are conferred upon all graduates. 


IV. Its Distinctive System of Instruction: Namely, the dividing of classes 
into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and each secures a share 
of the personal attention of the instructor. The success of the educational work of 
the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $350; for State cadets 
$180 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel and lights, washing, room 
rent, medical attendance of the most careful character, clothing, books, stationery 
and all necessary expenses, and falls below that of any institution of like grade in 
this country. This estimate is exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an 
average for the entire term, the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent 
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' State Normal School for Women : 
, 
| , 
FARMVILLE, VA. 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
' 
1 . . 
| Four-Year Professional Course Leading to the 
, 
' e 4 
Degree of Bachelor of Science 
‘ 
} In addition to the two-year professional courses, which prepare for teaching in kinder- 
3 I pre] 
} garten, primary, and grammar grade work, the State Normal School for Women at Farm- { 
) ville now offers four years of college work which prepares for teaching in High Schools 
, 
' Students taking this course can obtain a Diploma at the end of two years, and at the 
, - - ° - . . 
| end of the four years are entitled to the degree of B. §. in Education. 
‘ ‘ . e ‘ ‘ x * 5 = a a 
\ Entrance requirement for all professional courses is sixteen units of high school work 
H or the equivalent. Students who have not the requisite number of units can make them up 
j | | I 
' in the Academic Department. 
; Expense for Professional Course I1V —the college work —is the same as for any other 
‘ courses in the institution. 
j 
; For catalogue, address 
! THE REGISTRAR, 
' State Normal School for Women, 
; Farmville, Va 
‘ 
' ‘ 
$e o—-7 1-0 7 ° ° + 








“In the Heart of the Beautiful and Healthful Shenandoah Valley” 


' 

i Y 

' STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
' 

HARRISONBURG, VA. 

' 

Two-year Professional Courses for four-year high school graduates. 

i 1. For teaching in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 

; 2. For teaching in the Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 

: 3. For teaching High School Subjects, permitting specialization. 
‘ 4. For teaching Household and Industrial Arts. 


SP OS OO OO 6-8 Oe > 








Two-year Academic Course for two-year high school graduates, and one-year 
Academic Course for three-year high school graduates, to prepare for the 

; professional courses. 

H Special Courses in Home-making, Dressmaking and Millinery, and fer the pre- 

H paration of Supervisors. A special effort is made to meet the needs of rural 
' school communities. 

' Spring Term—Special Classes begin March 19th, preparing for the State Examinations. 

! Full Summer Quarter, consisting of two six-weeks terms. 

: For catalog and full information, address 

' 

JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 
Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. $ 
' 
$<.-e<e- o ° ° ee eS 
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2 a Specification 
Domestic Science Desk No. 34 P , 
lop 5x2 feet, 30 i1 
igl The top is the 
ery best st 
\sbestine Stone, 14 in. 
ick It is non-absor 


ent and is not affected 
\ heat, cold or liquid 
file or opaque glass 
presents a_ better ay 
pearance, but is sé 
readily broken that 
not recommend it 


The two large draw 
ers are 16 in. long an 
6 11 dee p. The 


aller ones are 9 in 
long ard 234 in, deep. 


Che two dough boards 








are of ample size as are 
also the two meat boards 
Iwo extension seats are 
ihe ! provided and each desk 
is furnished with heayy 
angle iron for fastening 
to the floor. 
Shipping eight. 2:50 pounds Price, F. O. B Hickory, $19.00 
bop instead of stone, deduct $4.00 
\\ mber of other designs. Send for a catalogue 
SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY Hick N 
- ickory, N. C. 
Cee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eo et ee Yt ° ° ° o--e ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


yy | HOW TO TEACH READING 

A manual for teachers. Price 25 cents. 
HOWELL ILLUSTRATED PERCEPTION 
PHONIC CARDS 


72 cards, 6 x 4 inches, for teacher’s use in rapi 








phonic drills. Price 40 cents. 

HOWELL PERCEPTION WORD CARDS 
54 cards, 6 x 4 inches, printed on both si 
containing 108 words, including all in the 
ten stories in the Howell-Williams Primer; for 


teacher’s use. Price 30 cents. 


SEAT WORK LETTER CARDS 














‘ 480 cards, about one inch square, each 
Facsimile of one of the taining one letter, giving, altogether, all 
HOWELL ILLUSTRATED PERCEPTION letters, print and script, capital and small; 
PHONIC CARDS use of pupils at their desks. Price 10 cent 

Two-thirds of Actual Size SEAT WORK WORD CARDS | 

g cards, containing all the words in the 
: ine stories in the Howell-Williams Primer, « 

Remit by Money Order. Postage stamps accepted for wa ries nt poise: : ne : : a 
card conts ing all the words for one story 

amounts less than one dollar. a ne = 

individual words to be cut out by the tea 
ind given to pupils for use at their desks. P 


HOWELL © COMPANY, NEW YORK 5 cent 


WHITTET &@ SHEPPERSON. PRINTERS. RICHMOND. VA 
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